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Rewards and Punishments. 
A DIALOGUE. 
Roland and Oliver. 


Oliver. I suppose I am right in assuming that amongst the 
claims which you put forth on behalf of Christianity, a very 
special place is assigned to the elevation of human character, 
which, as you consider, its doctrines and practices produce. 

Roland. Unquestionably. As it is obvious that true 
religion, if there be any such, must necessarily do the work 
for which religion is wanted at all,—so we maintain that 
in Christianity alone does our nature find that for which it 
imperatively yearns, and is shaped towards a perfection quite 
beyond anything which it could of itself achieve or even 
attempt, but which nevertheless is altogether in harmony with 
the deepest instincts of reason and conscience. 

Oliver. And what, may I ask, is the essential character of 
the religion which does all this? Your children, I know, are 
taught as their first lesson of Catechism, that the end and object 
of man’s creation is that by loving and serving God in this life, 
he may come to be happy with Him for ever in the next. Your 
spiritual teachers, if I mistake not, call this principle the 
Fundamentum upon which all true and genuine wisdom must 
be based. You, I presume, agree with them ? 

Roland. Certainly I do. 

Oliver. And you likewise assent, I know, to the doctrine of 
everlasting punishment for those who, by deliberately offending, 
contradict—as you say—the purpose of their being. 

Roland. Undoubtedly. 

Oliver. But now, how on earth can you pretend that a 
doctrinal system built on such a foundation can do anything to 
elevate its votaries? Surely it must evidently debase them. 

Roland. Indeed? I must confess that it has never struck 
me in that light, but quite the contrary. 

VOL. CVIII. NOVEMBER, 1906. 
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Oliver. Why, is it not obvious that you sap at the very root 
all principles of sound morality, by introducing so purely 
mercenary a motive of action, according to which a man must 
always be thinking of himself, and his own advantage, so that 
he can know nothing of the great principle of altruism, 
the highest and noblest that we can take for our rule of 
conduct. 

Roland. “Altruism”? I have often heard the word used, 
but I have never felt sure that I understand what those who 
speak of it exactly mean. 

Oliver. We mean that it is our plain duty to think of the 
good of our fellow-men rather than our own, to discard every 
sort of selfishness, and devote our lives, as Huxley says,' to 
making the little corner of the world which we can influence 
somewhat less miserable and ignorant than it was before we 
entered it. 

Roland. And is this principle meant to apply without reser- 
vation to good of every description? Is there no place for 
legitimate self-love? 

Oliver. No, the principle must evidently, if it is to be valid 
at all, apply to everything. 

Roland. And, I suppose, the better anything is, the more 
we are bound to wish our fellows to have it instead of our- 
selves ? 

Oliver. No doubt. 

Roland. 1 feel inclined to ask how your scientific friends 
have arrived at this wonderful principle. They do not pretend, 
surely, that it has been evolved in the struggle for life, for 
anything less altruistic than ¢#at it would be hard to imagine. 
But I will not stay to examine this point. Taking altruism as 
a going concern, you say that in accordance with its golden 
rule a man ought, in every respect, to subordinate his own 
interests to those of his fellows. 

Oliver. I mean that in proportion as he does this more 
thoroughly, his conduct is of a higher type. 

Roland. Well, then, what would you say of one who for the 
sake of his neighbours should make an awful example of 
himself—a moral scarecrow—if he knew for certain that by so 
doing he would teach a more effective lesson than he otherwise 
could, to warn them off from walking in his footsteps,—who 
should, for example, deliberately act the part of the drunken 


1 “* English Men of Letters,” Hume, p. 58. 
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Helot, in order to keep them sober through horror of such an 
exhibition? 

Oliver. Oh, no! Of course, nobody could approve of 
that. 

Roland. But why not? Would not this be a most heroic 
altruistic act? The man would wholly forget himself in his 
desire to benefit his fellows. Could he know for certain that by 
making himself a sot he would prevent even one man or woman 
from becoming one, who but for such assistance was sure to do 
so, would it not, on your principles, become an obvious duty to 
sacrifice himself for such an object ? 

Oliver. No,no! That would be absurd. 

Roland. In other words, in such a case, a man must think 
of himself first. There are some things which he must not 
forfeit for the sake of others, and this precisely because he feels 
them to be of supreme importance. 

Oliver. Of course, you can find arguments against any 
system by supposing extreme and impossible cases. 

Roland. Well then, let us take your altruistic principle 
itself. You hold, apparently, that it is the highest and noblest 
quality of a man to do good to his fellows, oblivious of himself. 

Oliver. Yes. 

Roland. And to this he should hold, whatever happens, 
and on no account abandon it. 

Oliver. Certainly. 

Roland. And should the person whom he benefits prove 
obdurate and ungrateful, the position of the benefactor is 
immensely the better ? 

Oliver. No doubt. 

Roland. And he is to cling to it just because it zs the better ? 
because by renouncing it he would be doing himself an injury 
which nothing could compensate or excuse? He ought not 
even to wish that the positions were reversed ; that it were the 
other who was doing him good, and he that was ungrateful ? 

Oliver. No, assuredly not. 

Roland. So that, here again, a man necessarily and properly 
desires for himself what is best, and should not give it up for 
the sake of others. And, evidently, he has his reward, the 
reward which he covets, in the consciousness that he is 
conforming his nature to its highest type. On the other hand, 
were he to do what he feels to be wrong, either by indulging 
natural selfishness, and, after the manner of what you call his 
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brute ancestors, trampling out of existence all who stood in his 
way, or degrading himself by vice, even as a warning to others, 
he would have his punishment in the consciousness of what he 
had done. 

Oliver. But what is this to the point? What has all this 
to do with your Christian rewards and punishments? 

Roland. Don’t be in a hurry. It has more to do than 
perhaps you think. We have thus reached, at least, this 
conclusion, that there are some rewards and punishments of 
which it is no degradation, but the reverse, to take account, 
those, namely, which entail and consist in the perfection and 
elevation of one’s own nature. Is it not so? 

Oliver. Obviously, in such cases as you have supposed. 

Roland. Now, to go somewhat further afield. Suppose 

with 
a burning desire to improve his mind. For the sake of 
education he lives a hard and laborious life, denying himself 
comforts and almost necessaries, studying letters, or art, or 
science. Would you say that such a one acts unworthily ? 

Oliver. Of course not. 

Roland. Yet he works for a very definite reward, one that 
he prefers to any other. 

Oliver. Yes, but a reward of quite a different sort from 
what we generally understand by the term. 

Roland. At any rate, it thus appears that the prospect of 
a reward, and one felt to be very desirable, does not necessarily 
debase him who pursues it. 

And take another case. A son’s highest ambition is to 
please his father, to earn his approval and commendation. To 
this end he endeavours to regulate his life on the strictest lines 
of honour, integrity, and industry, foregoing much that would 
naturally be agreeable and desirable. Here again, though he 
works for a reward, you will not, I think, condemn the young 
man’s conduct as unworthy ? 

Oliver. By no manner of means. 

Roland. Therefore, it seems that all depends upon the 
character of the reward which is sought, that there are rewards 
pursuit of which elevates and ennobles our nature instead of 
degrading it. 

Oliver. But how can it be imagined that “Heaven” and 
“Hell” have anything to do with rewards of this sort? 

Roland. | should rather say, How can it be imagined that 
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they have not? That which is put before the Christian as the 
supreme object of his existence is to please and win com- 
mendation from, no earthly parent, however excellent and 
admirable, but God, the uncreated origin and pattern of all 
goodness, and in striving to conform himself to this model the 
creature necessarily fashions and educates himself on the highest 
type of perfection of which he is capable. 

Cliver. But this is something quite different from what 
preachers describe as the bliss promised to those who succeed in 
finding themselves in the number of the “Elect.” There is 
nothing material here, and therefore, if I mistake not, very 
little to appeal to the average man or rouse him to trouble 
himself about attaining a sort of felicity so little within his 
comprehension. 

Roland. 1 see that many of your school are fond of 
condemning the “ material” Heaven which, as they declare, the 
Church sets before her children. To say nothing of Hell— 
which demands treatment apart,—I am rather at a loss to know 
what they mean. Of course, in order to be intelligible, we must 
draw upon our experience in trying to form any conception of 
future happiness or anything else. But in such a matter—of 
which we know that neither hath eye seen, nor ear heard, nor 
the heart of man conceived what is the beatitude prepared for 
the saints—it is more than ever difficult to find materials to 
be utilized ; while our practical acquaintance with unqualified 
happiness in this world is so very scant and rare that we are at 
a still further disadvantage. Consequently, when preachers or 
others endeavour to draw a picture of Heaven, and to give us 
particulars as to its joys, it cannot be said that they are very 
successful. But, so far as my experience goes, they do not 
often try. They wisely confine themselves, as does the 
Catechism, to that which is certain,—that the essential happiness 
of Heaven will be “to see, love, and enjoy God for evermore.” 

Oliver. That sounds well enough, no doubt, in words, but 
what does it all mean? What do you accomplish by such 
phrases except to defecate your doctrine to a mere transparency, 
as Herbert Spencer and Frederic Harrison charged each other 
with doing in regard of their rival systems of religion? In plain 
language, you are forced to set up as the supreme goal towards 
which men should strive, an object so vague and nebulous as to 
present no idea to the mind, one which no man could ever 
concern himself to attain. 
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Roland. So that is what you really have in mind. It is not, 
as you began by declaring, the prospect of reward as a motive 
for action, to which you object, but the particular reward which 
Christianity has to offer. You acknowledge, as in the instances 
we have considered, that there are rewards the pursuit of which, 
far from degrading actually elevates the pursuer, and whereas 
you started with the declaration that there cannot possibly be 
any rewards of such a character, you now can only plead that 
the recompense for which Christians are taught to strive, having 
no meaning for you, can have none for them. If there be any 
for whom it has a very real meaning, and if in its essential idea 
it is far more elevating than those we have considered, in 
the case of the student and the dutiful son, what becomes of 
your contention that to strive after it must demoralize and 
degrade? 

Oliver. But do you pretend that it can possibly exercise 
any such influence as you describe? How many men will ever 
concern themselves about the pursuit of an object as unsubstan- 
tial as a will o’ the wisp or slice of a rainbow? If Christianity 
does really move men’s hearts by the prospect it holds out to 
them, this must be something more tangible than enjoyment of 
a mere metaphysical conception. 

Roland. In other words, as I have said, you take for granted 
that, because God is no more for you, He can be no more for 
any one else. When Christians claim to know Him by their 
own personal experience, you reply, on purely speculative 
grounds, that such experience is as unreal as a castle in the 
air. You do not claim, I suppose, to have tested such 
experience for yourseif. 

Oliver. Of course I have not. 

Roland. Nor your scientific friends ? 

Oliver. Not they! 

Roland. Accordingly, they undertake to decide an alleged 
matter of fact on purely @ priori grounds. Is this quite in 
accordance with scientific method? Is it not the very fault 
with which they are wont to charge those whom they describe 
as the victims of unscientific prejudice ? 

Oliver. But how could we possibly put this alleged 
experience to the proof? 

Roland. That, no doubt, is impossible for you, so long as 
you are determined not to have it, and insist on treating the 
question of religion as you would one of politics or economics. 
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But what then? It follows only that you are not in a position 
to form a judgment in this matter which can have any value. 
To do so must be for those alone who have given religion a 
sincere and genuine trial,—and, assuredly, it is not amongst such 
as these that you will find your witnesses. 

Oliver. Here then we are landed in a regular zmpasse. On 
such principles of argumentation, what is there left that we can 
discuss ? 

Roland. Why, the very point at issue between us, namely, 
What is it which the Christian sets before him as the supreme 
object of his life, what its nature, what its effect upon his 
character? It is this we are discussing, and to this let us keep. 
We should also obviously approach the question from the point 
of view of the believer, since all depends on this. Now, while 
you assume that the hope of being with God and possessing 
Him can have no substantial significance for anyone, there are 
thousands, and millions, who are convinced that they know Him 
in a manner which transcends—though it does not exclude, still 
less contradict—the teachings of speculative reason. They are 
assured—rightly or wrongly we need not now inquire—that 
striving to live in communion with Him, by prayer and faithful 
observance of His ordinances, they feel His spirit working in 
their souls, and learn to recognize Him as their Father and 
friend, a vital factor in their life, to whom they instinctively 
turn for comfort, guidance, and strength. Can it be thought 
that the prospect of beholding Him, no longer through a glass 
darkly, but face to face, is one that cannot appeal to the heart 
of man, or that it debases him who strives to secure its 
realization ? 

Oliver. Well, here, at any rate, you are quite beyond my 
depth. You will scarcely expect me to follow you or be 
impressed by ideas which are quite beyond my comprehension. 

Roland. At least you should be able to consider those ideas 
in themselves, to judge of their effect upon those who entertain 
them, and determine whether they are open to the objections 
against the Christian system with which you began. Let us try 
to find an analogy. Were it possible for you by any means to 
enjoy once again the company and converse of those most dear 
to you in the days of Auld Lang Syne, would you think any 
price too great to pay for such a privilege, and could any motive 
of action be more potent than the desire of securing it? Or 
would you feel that the principles of sound morality were 
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sapped if you allowed such an inducement to influence your 
conduct ? 

Oliver. No, of course not; but the case is an impossible 
one. 

Roland. That, surely, is nothing to the point. It is not 
because such a motive can never actually be furnished to you, 
that you are forced to recognize both its potency and its 
dignity. How then can you declare that of the Christian to be 
worthless or unworthy whose heart is set upon what for him is 
an object no less real, and immeasurably higher ? 

Oliver. Well, if all this be really as you represent, if 
Christians can honestly persuade themselves that they have it 
in their power to merit such a recompense, I will say no more 
than that it passes my comprehension how they contrive to 
do so. 

Roland. And so, doubtless, will it continue, so long as you 
persist in believing that science is everything, that in the conduct 
of life the intellect is our only guide, and the heart nowhere; so 
long as, strong in your own conceit, you refuse even to consider 
what those who differ from you have to adduce on their side. 
—If you would but condescend to come and see! 


.G 
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[The series of papers of which the following is the first was originally 
delivered to an audience of Jesuit scholastics at Stonyhurst. This will 
explain and must excuse their exhortatory tone. They are made public 
in the feeling that they contain matter which may be of interest to a 
wider circle of Catholic teachers.—Eb. ] 


I. ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA AND EDUCATION. 

I BEGIN with what is almost a truism. It is a fact, and it does 
not need much proof, that at one time the Society of Jesus was in 
the front rank of education throughout the Christian world. On 
the other hand it is no less certain that she now no longer holds 
the foremost post of honour. The Suppression has destroyed 
her ancient institutions, and much of her ancient tradition ; 
much which the Restoration could not revive. In the Catholic 
Church itself new educators have increased and multiplied, who 
have done and are doing noble service, and to whom, as 
co-workers, our sympathies are due. New interest has centred 
around education itself. New subjects have been chosen, new 
methods discovered, and new divisions of labour adopted ; with 
the result that anything like a monopoly in education has 
become an absolute impossibility. 

Still, we have our part to play in the new order of things; a 
more modest part, indeed, than was played by our forefathers 
in the Society, but one nevertheless which should encourage us 
to strain every endeavour to do our best. Though circum- 
stances are altered, the spirit which inspires us should be the 
same; and we are conscious in ourselves that our fidelity to 
that spirit should be tested, not so much in proportion to our 
examination successes, but in so far as we give that education 
which the Society as such has always professed to give. 

Considerations such as these have led one to decide on the 
subject-matter of these papers. By a study of the past we shall 
hope to become more clear as to our true position in the present 
and in the future. By an examination of the place which educa- 
tion came to occupy among the works of our forefathers in the 
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Society, we shall have it brought home to us what must be its 
significance among ourselves to-day. By a discussion of the 
spirit and the methods of the past, alongside of the requirements 
of the present, we may hope to have our own lines more 
definitely marked out, at a time when, and under circumstances 
in which, more clear definition of objects and of methods would 
seem to be the one thing needed. In this way we trust that 
what at first may seem no more than a mere piece of historical 
research will in the end be found to contain some points of 
practical utility. 

We may very well begin our examination with St. Ignatius 
himself. We must own that St. Ignatius was not what the 
modern world would call a learned man. His early life did 
not lend itself to the acquisition of learning. The Bollandists 
declare, on the evidence of Maffei, that in his early days 
St. Ignatius had received a careless training: “As is wont to 
happen,” they add, “in the houses of noblemen, more especially 
wi -re the children are numerous.” Ignatius was the youngest 
of many. Polanco, whose information was first-hand, sums up 


his first schooling in these words: 


His education, as was the manner of the time, was carried out 
rather in accordance with the spirit of the world than in accordance 
with the spirit of God. For he had learnt no more than to read and 
to write when he was sent to the court of the King, and was there 
engaged in those pursuits which are the ordinary occupations of the 
sons of noblemen and courtiers. 


After his conversion,—and that, Jet it be remembered, took 
place when he was already thirty years of age—it was still 
some years before he gave his attention to any real studies at all. 
When he did turn to them, after his arrival in Spain from the 


Holy Land, it is abundantly evident that he by no means 





realized their significance. 


In what concerns the pursuit of letters [says Maffei, speaking of him 
at this time], since he had not yet come to understand how it claims 
the whole of a man’s attention, and being still under the impression 
that he could, during the time of study, devote himself as well to the 
helping of souls, he decided to return to his already gathered flock at 
Manresa, where he could at one and the same time bring to good fruit 
the seeds of devotion and virtue which had before been sown in the 
souls of many, and enjoy the companionship and instruction of a certain 
Cistercian monk he knew there, a man much esteemed for his sanctity 


and learning. 
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How different an ideal in the matter of education is 
suggested by this picture from that which St. Ignatius afterwards 
developed! That he should have been content with what 
smattering of learning he could derive from an out-of-the-world 
old monk, living in an out-of-the-world old monastery, in an 
unknown and unvisited country village, and that his plans of 
study should be to give such odd moments to it as he could 
now and then snatch from his spiritual conferences and medita- 
tions on the one hand, and from his many works of charity on 
the other, this surely proves that at this time at least education 
as such was very far from entering into the designs of the 
future founder of the Society of Jesus. It suggests rather the 
little poor man of Assisi; from which incidentally one may 
argue that, though the means adopted by the two great 
reformers were ultimately so very different, yet the source from 
which both started were originally one and the same. In this 
only do they seem to differ; that while St. Francis had no 
idea of the priesthood, and therefore needed no learning by way 
of preparation, Ignatius was compelled to accept a course of 
study with a view to ordination. 

Nor does he show any development of design for ever so 
long after. From Manresa he went to Barcelona; still, his 
motive for the change was not any particular desire either for 
a better education or that he might give himself more to study. 
As Maffei expressly tells us, it was because he found, on reaching 
Manresa, that his Cistercian friend was dead, and because at 
Barcelona he had many other friends united to himself by ties 
of spirituality. Add to this dim conception of the object he 
had in view, the fact that at this time study was to him 
particularly disagreeable—/uic studio non mediocrem sibi ipsi vim 
inferens cum dare operam coepisset, are the words of Polanco,— 
and we can form some idea of the sorry specimen of a scholar 
St. Ignatius was likely to have made at this period ; at the age, 
that is, of thirty-three. 

From Barcelona the Saint moved on to Alcala, from Alcala 
to Salamanca. But these changes were by no means promotions, 
as some biographies imply ; they had nothing at all to do with 
our idea of passing from school to university, or from one course 
of study to a higher. He altered his abode not so much, it 
would seem, with a view to advancing his studies ; rather it was 
because he found himself hampered, at one place after another, 
in his spiritual labours. What is more, at all these places he 
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showed himself at once both inexperienced as a student, and 
with but little heart in his work; and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, he failed all along the line. There is something 
extremely painful in the vivid account Maffei gives of the 
waste of energy at this period of his life. He was anxious to 
be rid of the burthen of studies; to him they seemed but a 
block in his path, only a barrier to be got over, and the sooner 
they were done with the better. So, to save time, he tackled all 
at once: logic and science, theology and Latin. And to add to 
the confusion, in his hours of repetition, instead of attending to 
his work, he spent himself in exhorting his companions to the 
study, not of these, but of the spiritual life and religion. 

At last he found his way to Paris, the centre of the world of 
education at the time. Nevertheless, it was as much on account 
of the hindrance to his spiritual work in Spain that he decided 
on the change, as in the interests of study. Polanco gives both 
reasons, and he puts the former first : 


Partly [he says] because he was prevented, as we have seen, from 
devoting himself to the help of his neighbour, partly because he was 
unable, on account of his other occupations, to give serious attention to 


his studies. 


Taken together, these two reasons seem to contradict one 
another ; but there can be little doubt, from the facts of the 
case, that the balance must weigh in favour of the first. 
Ignatius came to Paris having hitherto learnt little or nothing. 
Biographers make much of his humility in Barcelona, when he 
sat down on the benches in the midst of little children to learn 
his Latin Grammar ; they do not often add that, on arriving in 
Paris, his very Latin Grammar had to be learnt over again. 

But once he had come there, he seems to have caught some- 
thing of the spirit of the place. At all events he realized that 
time alone and labour could secure him what he wanted. But 
what did he want? It will not be useless to consider. By 
nature Ignatius was a man of the noblest ambitions. To emulate 
the greatest servants of God had been one chief motive of his 
conversion. His first impulse after this had been to strike off 
the head of a Saracen; his second to devote himself as the 
knight-errant of our Lady; his third to imitate the sacrifice of 
those who tramped the world on foot in the service of Christ ; 
always we find him seeking for that which was absolutely the 
best and noblest. But the more he had mixed in intellectual 
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society, at Barcelona and Alcala, at Salamanca, and finally at 
Paris, the more had the truth grown upon him that the pen 
was mightier than the sword, intellect more powerful than 
muscle ; and that if he wished to take a part in the very best 
work being done in the world, he must find a place in the army 
of its scholars. It was simply a policy of utility and no more; 
even yet, it would seem, he lacked that enthusiasm for learning 
in itself which one usually assumes to belong to the would-be 
scholar, or the promoter of education. 

Nor is it wise to make too much account of the degree of 
learning to which, after his nine years spent at the University of 
Paris, St. Ignatius in the end attained. That he became 
impregnated with the spirit of the place we may readily allow. 
It is true, besides, that he received his Doctor’s degree, and that 
the certificate conferring it is worded in very glowing terms; but 
so were all the certificates of the day, and many a less deserving 
scholar than Ignatius, who had merely had the patience to bide 
his time, had received no less distinction. A not uninteresting 
side-light, giving evidence of the ease with which the Doctor's 
degree might sometimes be secured, is supplied unwittingly by 
Polanco. While Ignatius was yet but a student of philosophy, 
he chanced to come under the special notice of one of the 
University professors. The well-grounded sanctity and the 
depth of insight of the student impressed the professor, so much 
so that he determined, on their account alone, to procure him at 
once his degree of Doctor in theology. He was only prevented, 
says Polanco, from carrying out his purpose by the emphatic 
remonstrance of Ignatius himself. 

There are other considerations which warn us against 
overestimating the scholastic gain of St. Ignatius’ sojourn in 
Paris. From the beginning to the end of his University career, 
and that not during vacations only, he was engaged in giving 
retreats of thirty days, as well as in other spiritual works ; and 
a man who would give a retreat of thirty days in the middle of 
term would find little time for much other serious labour. 
Again, all the time he was at Paris he suffered intensely from 
an agonizing weakness of stomach. One day at least in every 
twenty, so his biographers tell us, he was absolutely prostrate, 
and on many other days he was scarcely fit to move. Further- 
more, from incidents in his life, it seems evident that what he 
had succeeded in acquiring was but indifferently learnt, so far at 
least as an examination carried out on modern lines would have 
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testified. His philosophy and theology, scholastically speaking, 
were not of the most extensive. To the end of his life he 
showed a marked difficulty in the study of languages, as is 
evidenced by the account of his Roman sermons, the Italian of 
which was so atrocious as to make his religious brethren beg of 
him to desist. His handling even of Latin was, to say the least, 
slow and hesitating ; for while in his time every educated man 
around him, in Paris and in Rome, made a point of expressing 
himself in Latin, St. Ignatius seems never, if he could help it, to 
have written in any other language than his native Spanish. 
Even the Book of the Spiritual Exercises and the Constitutions 
of the Society of Jesus, which, if anything at all, would seem to 
have demanded a language common to the whole Society, he 
himself wrote in Spanish, and gave to his secretary Polanco 
to translate. 

This will serve to show that St. Ignatius was never what the 
modern world would count a learned man. Indeed, if we are to 
call him an educated man, we shall need to distinguish our 
terms ; just as we should have to make a distinction before we 
could apply the word “educated,” say, alike to the Indian 
Commander-in-Chief and to the Vice-Chancellor of a 
University. St. Ignatius was a finished man of the world and 
a soldier, but in intellectual training, in education—as the term 
is commonly received—he could not compare with his con- 
temporary Erasmus. What is more, his attitude towards 
education, from the beginning to the end of his life, seems to 
show a mind which was much out of sympathy with the 
attitude towards it of learned men, in his time as well as in our 
own. Not that he under-rated the worth of education ; the 
work he afterwards accomplished is a sufficient refutation of 
that. He knew its value as well as any man, and when the 
time came he accepted it; but he also saw that its very value, 
like all other valuable creatures, was an endless source of evil 
and corruption. He lived at a time when higher education had 
gone mad, and he came from a people which had first awakened 
to the danger. For the sake of an elegant expression Cardinals 
and churchmen played indiscriminately with the name of God, 
and those of the deities of Olympus. In Universities through- 
out the world professors were making it their boast that they 
successfully hid the truth in the trappings of philosophy and 
learning ; the time had again come round when to speak plain 
conviction was taken as a sign of ignorance or narrowness. 
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Lastly, in the centres of intellectual life, especially in those of 
Germany, to have earned a reputation for learning seemed to 
give a man a place apart, beyond the control of the common 
moral law, and almost beyond the reach of justice ; it allowed 
him to say just what he liked, and all the world would listen. 
St. Ignatius lived at such a time, and spent nine whole years in 
the midst of such surroundings. He deliberately walked into 
the midst of the confusion. With a mind as independent as was 
his, and by this time proof against illusions, he could not fail to 
see the folly of the age, and the blinding effect of the so-called 
revival ; and he came out of the ordeal not, it is true, disgusted 
with learning, but inclined to have done with it as much as 
possible. For the work he had in mind men of learning must 
be secured—that he understood well enough. But at first he 
hoped to find them ready to his hand. He sought for his 
companions men whose education was already finished ; when 
he had secured them he had other things to teach. 

To suggest what those other things were brings out at once 
the difference between his own fundamental idea of education 
and that of the ordinary educationalist to-day. Indeed, to many 
a modern mind, his principles would seem to be the most 
uncompromising conservatism, the hampering of all true progress; 
in reality, and the facts of history have shown it, they are the 
lifting up of education toa higher plane. He took his men, 
finished scholars as they were, and instead of encouraging, and 
fostering, and employing their knowledge and their love of 
letters, he warned them against the two-edged sword they had 
just grown accustomed to wield. Learning in his day, as in our 
own, was held to be an honourable pursuit, an honourable path 
to promotion; he bade his followers look for no glory, no 
distinction from their learning, nor even for its increase, except 
where circumstance or duty might require it. Learning among 
men has been associated in every age with the idea of lawful 
personal delight, personal display, personal self-expression. He 
bade his disciples make nothing of these things, but instead 
turn themselves and all they had acquired to the service of God 
and of their neighbour. For learning as such, it seems fairly 
evident, he had little or no admiration ; for the mere book-worm 
or dilettante scholar, let him be as diligent or as brilliant as he 
might, he had no place in his army of professors. Merely 
learned men were nothing at all to him; what he looked for 
were learned apostles. 
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How, by what steps, and with what result he came to modify 
his first conception, we hope to be able to draw out in another 
paper. Meanwhile it seems well that we should clearly under- 
stand from what beginnings he set out ; for in those beginnings 
we recognize, more clearly than elsewhere, what was the guiding 
principle of all his after-legislation ; what, in other words, was 
the attitude he would have his sons assume in regard to educa- 
tion, as distinct from that of other educationalists of the world. 
For it must be apparent at once, if what has hitherto been said 
is true—and that it is true could be made more abundantly 
manifest—that the educational reform which centres round his 
name is a very different thing from that of other great reformers. 
What other great promoter of education, before his time or since, 
has begun his work by depreciating science, by cutting away 
every natural incentive, and indeed every natural means of 
advancement in learning? The world of his day cried out, as 
the world cries out to-day, for progress in education ; in a sense 
it may be said that St. Ignatius was the most rigid of conserva- 
tives, the most uncompromising reactionary of his time. The 
Renaissance had done its work, both good and evil, and he had 
lived to see the development of both. He had witnessed 
education substituted for religion, culture raised up to be 
a goddess, intellectual ascendancy accepted as the highest 
perfection that mortal man might look for; in consequence, 
from the beginning to the end he regarded education as the 
world at large understood it with something of mistrust, as a wild 
beast that needed to be tamed, the best of domestic animals if 
brought under, but for this requiring whip and curb; and he set 
about his work by first clipping its wings, and filing its claws, 
and making it answer to a touch of the bridle. 

Hence we may conclude that the man of education as we 
know him to-day is a result very different from that which 
St. Ignatius had at first in view. The powerful and finished 
statesman, or the successful leader of a profession, the maker 
and controller of some great financial interest, the brilliant artist 
or art critic, loving art and the works of art for their own sakes, 
the man of letters, to whom literature is life, the sound scholar, 
the living cyclopzdia of learning, the accurate mathematician, the 
man of science with keen insight and invention, these are 
looked upon to-day as the outcome of a true education ; these, 
or else that other product described by Jowett when he summed 
up the worth of an Oxford career in the words: “Oxford can 
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teach an English gentleman how to be an English gentleman.” 
Knowing what we do of the first mind of St. Ignatius, we 
make bold to say that if this and no more had been all he 
could conceive as the goal of education, he would never have 
put his hand to the task at all. To stop at the leader of men, 
or the man of taste, or the scholar, or even the finished gentle- 
man, was beneath him. Rather he chose to take each one 
of these, when the world had done everything it could for them, 
as the raw material with which his own education was to deal. 
When the University of Paris, the greatest of its time, had done 
what it could for Francis Xavier, and had turned him out the 
darling of his A/ma Mater, athlete, professor, man of fascinating 
manners, Ignatius took him, and re-cast him, and transformed 
him—I speak not at all of the spiritual transformation—from 
the brilliant scholar whose horizon, nevertheless, was confined 
within four college walls, to the deep-discerning man whose 
vision took in all this world and more besides ; and whose life's 
ambition in consequence stretched itself out over the whole of 
the human race. 

In other words, Ignatius was by far too great a man to be a 
mere educationalist and no more. He was a giant on the earth, 
and he saw above the heads of the little men around him. 
He strode through creation with the unerring step of one who 
knew it well, and was its lord and its master. Education, 
along with all things else, he took in his stride; and it is 
because of this intrinsic greatness of his view, and independence 
of his aims, that, while in one sense he remained the most 
conservative of educationalists, yet he gave education a stimulus, 
and carried it forward, and lifted it up to heights it had never 
before attained. 

It may seem to some a needless waste of time to dwell so 
long on a simple matter of fact which, after all, no son of 
St. Ignatius will be disposed to question. That he was very 
much more than a mere educator is surely obvious ; and if so, 
then his view of education was very much broader than that 
which is commonly received. This is true enough; never- 
theless, it has seemed worth while to establish the fact as a 
simple matter of history, and to draw out its conclusion in 
detail. And for this reason: The situation in which we are 
placed in England, and the circumstances outside with which, 
as educators, we are chiefly brought in contact, tend to make 
us, however we accept the truth in theory, lay it aside in 
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practice. The examination spirit is in the air ; and, like every- 
body else, we can scarcely restrain ourselves from setting up 
examinations as the test and object of all education. We tend 
not to see that the chief result of education should be some- 
thing that goes deeper down than any examination can hope 
to reach; and that the real worth of an examination lies in its 
being made, not a terminus, but a way-side signal. The athletic 
spirit is in the blood ; and we tend to assume that the develop- 
ment of athletic vigour is the development of the man himself. 
We tend to forget that it is intellect and will that make a man 
to be more than an animal; and that these, their use and their 
control, are as open to training as are his limbs. Under the 
influence of our two great Universities, the spirit of courtesy 
and refinement are being taken more and more to be the guide 
and pattern of life; and we tend to suppose that to put on 
refinement and gentleness of manner is the making of the 
perfect man. We tend to ignore the underlying nature which 
alone saves courtesy of manners from being more than very 
good acting. Much is being said in these days as to the 
importance of a Catholic atmosphere ; with the result that we 
incline to take it for granted that a mere upbringing amid 
Catholic surroundings will fashion a man so that he will hold 
his own in surroundings that must one day be very different. 
We tend to forget that in the Catholic atmosphere the boy 
is but a passive recipient; and that his future success will 
depend on the active, independent energy that has been fostered 
in him. In every case, through a want of advertence more than 
because of any shortcomings of our own, the tendency is to 
take as our standard and our goal one which is common to all 
the so-called educators against whom, in one way or another, 
we are pitted. We are tempted to forget our own ideal; we 
accept an ideal that is lower; as a result our aim becomes 
weaker and is slackened; we tend to shoot below the mark; 
and it may often be that we are beaten in a contest with rivals 
on their own vantage-ground, when a higher aim, a nobler and 
a broader ideal, the fundamental ideal of St. Ignatius, would 
enable us easily to win. 

It comes to this that we fail, at times, to realize the nobility 
of the work of education. Overwhelmed by the drudgery, 
blinded by the glamour of immediate rewards, crushed by the 
oppressive burthen of the modern syllabus, its exorbitant 
demands and its hampering restrictions, we forget the greater 
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work that should be going forward underneath. Failing to 
realize this, we grow of necessity shorter-sighted in our views, 
and proportionately weaker in our efforts. We trust that if we 
look to the present, the future will look to itself; that if we 
supply the immediate demand, the underlying need will be 
sufficiently fed. And yet we should remember that meanwhile 
the very opposite tendency is that which is growing more and 
more among the really great educators of to-day. It seems 
scarcely possible to exaggerate the enormous estimate which 
the modern educator is coming to hold of his vocation. Since 
the days of Thomas Arnold it has become in England a matter 
of equal importance with that of the sacred ministry ; equally 
sacred in itself, and requiring no less readiness for sacrifice. 
Indeed, if we may take, as spokesmen of our time, men like 
Sir Joshua Fitch, Dr. Creighton, and Mr. A. C. Benson on the 
one hand, and what may be described as the Birmingham 
school of teachers on the other—such men as Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Mr. Haldane, and Mr. Wells, who, with all their fundamental 
differences, are alike in deadly earnest on this matter,—we 
may say that, of the two, the vocation to the schoolroom is 
looked upon as vastly more important, vastly more significant, 
than the vocation to the ministry of the Church. A generation 
or more ago the two were assumed in some vague way to go 
together; the path of ecclesiastical promotion in the Church 
of England commonly led through a public school. Now the 
two are separated ; and the divisions in the Anglican Church 
have emphasized the separation. The result has been that the 
modern schoolmaster has invested his vocation with all that 
earnestness and all that sense of responsibility which before 
was supposed to belong to the zealous man in Orders. To him 
education has become a religion; its practice a veritable form 
of worship; a plea for the suppression of every other religious 
teaching whatsoever. The cry of the French anti-clericals of 
1880, that “ The Church of the new religion is the schoolroom,” 
and therefore that “ The priest of the new religion is the school- 
master,” finds an echo in England to-day, among men of very 
different calibre from the former, to whom, nevertheless, 
education has become the practical sum and substance of 
religion, and in whose opinion the best that religion can 
produce is the man with his mind well stored and cultivated. 
One has not to go far to find examples of this spirit. 
I have known of a man, an Oxford First, with the offer of a 
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brilliant career before him, who nevertheless accepted his vocation 
as a master, threw up all his prospects in life, and went down 
to do a year of probation in the board school of a London 
slum ; and who, when the head-master of his College spoke of 
learning and teaching as a means to promotion and prosperity, 
could find no words to express his scorn and indignation. 
I know of another at this moment who, having been promoted 
to be a house-master at his school, will not accept the responsi- 
bility until he has first made a tour round the world at his own 
expense ; simply, as he says, that he may have his eyes wide 
open when he comes to deal more intimately with boys. And 
one has only to read between the lines in the lives or sermons 
of men like Arnold of Rugby, Thring of Uppingham, Jowett of 
Balliol, Johnson of Eton, Almond of Loretto, and many more, 
to realize, not only that these makers of English education were, 
so far as their circumstances and training permitted, men of 
a like mind with St. Ignatius, but also that there is an indefinite 
number more in the country, who have been brought up accord- 
ing to their ideals, and who are to-day studying them and their 
principles deeply, with a view to following their example. 

Here let me add one word of explanation. It is true that 
what has here been said is suggested by a study of the early life 
of St. Ignatius. It is true it is an attempt to pick out the funda- 
mental principle which guided him in his use of education. 
But not on that account is it a spiritual principle and no more. 
Among all the saints who knew the value of natural forces 
St. Ignatius holds a very high place; indeed, one may say 
that the material secret of his success, and therefore of the 
Society he founded, lies precisely in this genius for subjecting 
natural forces to his service. He looked at education from a 
human point of view, even though it were also the point of 
view of a saint. He saw that if all the good he looked for 
were to come of education, it must be lifted out of its own 
narrow groove and be made subservient to a nobler ideal than 
a mere existence for itself. Education for its own sake was a 
very uncertain thing ; what fruits it bore made as often for evil 
as for good. To be made wholly worthy it must be made to 
serve a worthy cause; and its worth would be measured by 
the worth of the cause that it served. Breadth of view, 
reaching far beyond the schoolroom and the playground, far 
beyond the college walls themselves, extending into the vast 
world into which the boy must inevitably one day be plunged, 
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beyond the present time into the future which the boy must 
soon help to make, these are the ideas written in the life of 
every great educator. St. Ignatius took the same and magnified 
them ; he extended the horizon farther still. He taught both 
the master and the boy not to look upon themselves as the 
centres of their own little world, nor the world itself as the 
centre of creation, but to see themselves, and the world, and 
creation itself, as specks in a mightier system. He drew out 
their gaze to infinity, and their powers and their energies were 
expanded to the limit by the vision. Thoughts such as these 
could not, he knew, fail to influence an educator in all he had 
to do for and with his pupils; and that whether he were a 
Religious or a layman, a Christian or a pagan. 

Nor need they have any less effect on the boy that is being 
educated. As he grows into manhood he becomes more and 
more susceptible to the stronger motives of life, more and more 
appreciative of an ever-expanding horizon; and contact with 
these influences is an essential factor in his real education. 
But, that this contact may be obtained it is essential that its 
significance should be brought before the notice of the boy. 
With day-school boys; upon whom home, parents, and the vivid 
surroundings of life are brought to play as well as the influence 
of the master, the lesson is, or may be, learnt soon enough. 
But in boarding-schools it may be very different; there it is 
possible for a boy to come and go without having once awakened 
to the nature of that which he has been sent to school to learn. 
School life may be to him a thing in itself, having no connec- 
tion with the future; he looks on it as a period of passage, 
as a temporary confinement to which, from the exigencies 
of modern times, every boy is compelled, he does not quite 
know why, to submit. As things are he may have none but 
the master to awaken him to a higher idea of his existence ; 
and that the master may teach it, in a substantial, truthful 
manner, it is of first importance that he should himself be filled 
with it, should have his gaze fixed steadily on the future 
through the present, and should let it be seen that all his own 
thoughts, and words, and actions are coloured by this reflected 
light. 

One may put it in brief that the further off the goal for 
which a boy consciously and conscientiously works, and the 
broader the view which he takes in, the greater and more lasting 
will his effort be, and the more likely to be well-chosen. He 
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learns his Latin Grammar that he may not be punished,—that 
is something ; that he may win an immediate reward, or a prize 
at the end of the year,—that is something more; that he may 
one day attain to a scholarship, or pass some final examination, 
—that is better still ; that he may secure a position for his life's 
work, or that he may learn habits of industry that will be to 
him an acquisition for all time,—that is, perhaps, the best of 
natural motives ; that he may simply do his duty to God, and 
to man, and to himself,—that is the motive of all motives ; and 
is the motive instilled by St. Ignatius. If something of this kind 
were made of more account, if boys were taught a little more 
not only what to do, but also why they should bring themselves 
to do it, one cannot help thinking that one at least of our most 
conspicuous problems, that of keeping up work at the critical 
stage when boyhood is passing into youth, would be on the way 
to solution ; and one cannot but hope it would tend to prevent 
that lavish waste of life which, economists tell us, is the growing 
evil of the day. 

This, then, is the conclusion of our first study of St. Ignatius. 
It gives us the principle with which he began, and which he 
retained to the end. It was not by competition, in the commonly 
accepted sense of the term, that the Society’s teaching in the 
earliest days succeeded ; so far as she merely competed she met 
with enmity and opposition, and often enough with failure. 
But it was because her masters were animated with a spirit 
hitherto unknown in the world of education ; with an enthusiasm 
which was catching; which was given to their disciples and 
distinguished them from all other boys around them. And the 
truth of the principle finds its illustration in our own generation. 
If successful competition alone could guarantee prosperity, then 
should our colleges in general be flourishing indeed. But it is 
not on this ground that in the last resort we are tested. We 
succeed or we fail as teachers in proportion to the degree to 
which we animate a boy with the vigour and the energy to do 
his work in life, as a man, as a Christian, as a Catholic. 


ALBAN GOODIER. 











Four Abbeys and Abbotsford. 
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“THESE old abbeys are all the same; when you've seen one 
you've seen the lot.” 

Such was an observation that reached our ears as we sat at 
breakfast one morning at Melrose, whither we had gone in order 
that we might “do” the Border country. The remark was 
rather a disconcerting one. For we had come north with no 
very definitely outlined scheme, except that we had taken it 
for granted that we must see Abbotsford, and the abbeys at 
Mélrose, Dryburgh, Kelso, and Jedburgh. But if these abbeys 
were all the same, why spend valuable time over more than 
one of them? Why not see Melrose, for instance, thoroughly, 
and then turn our attention away from ecclesiastical architecture 
to something else? This view found favour with some of our 
party, more especially as time was limited, but in the end some 
one suggested that though the four abbeys might all be the 
same, yet there would be variety in the surroundings and the 
pleasure of the excursion, and this view, urged with much 
force by one of the party whom we respected for his superior 
penetration, ultimately won the day. It was decided, then, 
that if we did nothing more we would at any rate see the four 
abbeys and Abbotsford, and so, as soon as possible, we wended 
our way through the little town to the Abbey of Melrose. 

We went down a narrow street, passed the Abbey Hotel, and 
found ourselves in front of a thatched house with picture post- 
cards in the window. Here a stout, elderly lady appeared, 
swinging a key, with which she opened a door let into a wall. 
“ How lovely,” we heard a girl exclaim under her breath, and 
as we entered we saw an American, dressed in black but with 
a white wide-awake hat, looking up at the ruins. “Just let us 
turn and have another look before we go,” she exclaimed, and 
the whole party raced off to another point of vantage from 
which they might survey the edifice. Such enthusiasm was 
infectious, and we quite expected to have our share of it. 
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And yet Melrose Abbey disappointed us. The defacement 
is so appalling that anger stifles the sense of admiration. No 
doubt it is possible to be pleased with the decorated window in 
the right hand transept, or to feel the charm of some delicate 
bit of mysticism carved in stone, and indeed it is in the study 
of the ornamental detail that men learn to love the building, 
but here we are dealing with first impressions and the effect 
produced by the abbey as a whole. And the effect is one of 
ruin, irremediable, awful; not only have great masses of the 
building vanished, but even the smooth surface of the walls is 
badly mutilated. A whole side of the nave has gone, and has 
been replaced by a garden and a lawn. The latter is bounded 
by a wall, shutting off the abbey from the Tweed, though they 
should really be regarded as connected with each other. In one 
chapel a fragment of tracery hangs from its arch, like a dead 
leaf from a bough. Of the cloister not more than half remains. 
Every niche is empty, one that contained fourteen images 
absolutely so. Of the few images that exist not more than half 
are intact, no doubt because they are inaccessible. And yet 
there is a story that when one of the iconoclasts of the seven- 
teenth century aimed a first blow at an image of the Virgin 
with the Infant Jesus, the head of the latter in its fall struck 
and disabled him, so that neither he nor his companions were 
disposed to resume the work of demolition. Never, perhaps, 
in any building were there so many signs of the insane folly of 
destruction, or of popular indifference to an historic masterpiece. 
In one place the cloister wall is black with fire: everywhere 
are gaping holes where corbel stones have been: even the 
single lights are not intact, and the great east window has 
lost half its tracery. On a little lawn in the middle of the 
church there is a heap of fragments on which Scott used to sit 
when he wished to view the abbey. A small notice on the 
ground, set against a slanting slab of stone and adorned with 
heather and ivy marks the spot where the heart of Bruce once 
rested ; near to it, under a slab without inscription, is the tomb 
of Alexander II. Here too again is the last resting-place of 
Michael Scott, but even about these tombs there seems to be 
no certainty. Deeply impressive is the gloom of the roof of the 
choir, which the ivy has tried in vain to climb, and infinitely 
sad the message that came down on that rainy afternoon from 
the darkened vault and the slender mullions beyond, as if the 
abbey in its hopeless ruin had ceased to be a monument of the 
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faith and devotion of its builders, and stood there to proclaim 
that even the stateliest fanes are powerless to resist the ravages 
of time. 

Very different, however, was the effect produced on us by 
the next abbey that we saw, even though we were under the 
shelter of umbrellas. 

We were proceeding along a leaf-hung path, by mossy walls, 
when suddenly, high above the foliage, there appeared five 
lancet lights under a rounded arch. This was the celebrated 
Dryburgh Abbey, a ruin, like the abbey at Melrose, yet so 
pleasing that at the first glimpse it claims and wins affection. 
For so great is the natural beauty of the site and its surround- 
ings, that all thought of violence and decay seems out of 
place: everywhere there is a harmony that neutralizes the 
effect that is likely to be produced by roofless aisles and 
crumbling walls. Close by, the Tweed winds gracefully, though 
as a matter of fact, it is unseen from the precincts of the 
abbey ; nowhere else, perhaps, in Scotland at any rate, is there 
so happy a combination of hill, wood, and water. In vain, 
it would seem, have the storms put forth their strength: they 
have but added to the beauty of the foliage, or the richness of 
the colouring of the stone; in vain have creepers scaled the 
walls, or trees grown so high as to overtop them: they appear 
to be there only to protect the ruin. There is a captivating 
charm about these sandstone arches, that are flushed with as 
exquisite a tint as the sun at evening flings on Alpine snows: 
there is an unfading beauty, pure and serene as the mind of 
those who made them, in these aerial arcades, these silent courts, 
these ivy-mantled aisles. And yet it is not this beauty that is 
the real attraction of the abbey, nor is it this that draws men 
from all parts of the world, as the visitors’ book in the refectory 
shows. The keeper said that Dryburgh has not so many 
visitors as Abbotsford, and it would have still less, were it not 
for the fact that among the ruins is the tomb of Scott. 

But Scott's tomb in such a place, strange as it may seem to 
say so, is a huge mistake. As we look at the heavy marble 
slab under which he lies in the comparatively well-preserved 
transept, from which the profane public is shut off by an iron 
gate, we forget for a moment the monks, pacing the cloister 
silent and alone—those men who had left father, mother, lands 
and houses, wife and child—and instead, we see the family—the 
wife, the son, the son-in-law, clustering around the novelist and 
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continuing in death the worship which they paid to him in 
life. The presence of these people here seems out of place. 
No doubt the burly laird of Abbotsford, with his commercial 
instincts, his passion for popularity, his dogs, his horses, and his 
troops of friends, was a worthy person and a genius, but he had 
not much that was in common with the men whose motto was 
Ama nescirt. No doubt, too, he did much in an age that was 
still penetrated with Voltairian scepticism to make England 
appreciate medieval times and something of their greatness, 
but his fat abbots, his drunken friars, his occasional outbursts of 
truculent Protestantism show that he still played to the 
Protestant gallery, and the Protestant gallery ever since has 
thundered with applause. And undoubtedly it is all really 
very amusing, and even a Catholic cannot help being entertained 
with such wit, shallow as it often is, but there is a difference 
between the enjoyment that a Catholic and a Protestant feel, 
when they are engaged in a perusal of the Waverleys. For 
a Protestant smiles at the wit because he believes it to be true, 
and a Catholic smiles not only because it really is amusing, but 
because he discovers that he knows something that Scott 
ignored altogether or never truly realized, and that is, that out of 
the monastic life of the Middle Ages there came The /mittation. 

Dryburgh has virginal beauty, but Kelso has the strength of 
a giant. For the town, at the point where Tweed and Teviot 
join, seemed likely to become important from a strategic point 
of view, and the warlike Normans who built the abbey saw long 
beforehand that the monks would need protection. In modern 
Kelso there is something in the grouping of the houses, in the 
linen bleaching in the sun, and in the stone balustrade along the 
river that suggests a Continental town. In the middle of it 
the stately abbey lifts its high cliffs of lonely stone into the silent 
air. Itis the glory of these old ecclesiastical monuments that 
they are still voiceful, that, though ruined, they still stand, telling 
the same truths to people of an alien creed. The immense central 
arch with its vista of the blue vault beyond seems to hint that 
only through buildings such as this shall men see the sky, and 
all the solid, albeit shattered masonry, proclaims that Catholicism 
may be defaced and injured but can never be destroyed. Yet, 
in a narrower sense, Kelso speaks also of interminable wars ; 
there is a tragic gloom about the ruined pile that evokes the 
spectacle of invading hosts, lured by the hope of plunder, into 
a land that was not theirs, of destructive conflagrations, lit by 
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a brutal soldiery, of the roar of artillery, and lastly, of the 
iconoclastic fury of the followers of Knox. And yet it would 
be an error to suppose that the ruin of these abbeys of southern 
Scotland is due mainly to the hatred of the Reformers. It was 
their wish originally that the churches should be spared. Time 
and the indifference of the inhabitants have been largely 
responsible for the work of demolition, and many a consecrated 
stone has been carted away to be used in the erection of a 
private house. 

Jedburgh is the least inspiring of the Border abbeys, though 
little is left but what remains intact in the main outline. 
Regularity is its chief characteristic, as appears in the straight 
roof-line and the reiterated arches. We stood under the low, 
compact tower, and saw how the rude magnificence of Norman 
melted into Transitional, and how Early English was super- 
seded by Decorated, the culminating point of development 
being perhaps the wheel window high aloft at the western end. 
Thus have these great buildings grown slowly, even as some 
glorious bloom that attains after centuries the fulness of its 
efflorescence. Jedburgh once, too, had a castle of enormous 
strength: the abbey church remains but the castle has gone, 
a striking proof of the turmoil of this Border country, where 
none were more famous than the men who knew how to wield 
the Jeddart staff. Hither came that child of the Renaissance, 
Mary Stuart, at the most perilous period of her life, riding over 
morass and moor for fifty miles, from the couch of her wounded 
lover, and the house still stands where she too lay ill for thirty 
days. But now there is scant sign in Jedburgh of martial ardour 
or Quixotic deed, and even the tweed-factories fail to lend it 
animation. Over the door of a public reading-room we read 
the words: “ Let there be light”; we entered and found upon 
a table some local papers and the Dazly News. The station 
stood at what appeared to be, according to English ideas, an 
unreasonable distance from the town, and even one of the 
porters seemed inclined to poke fun at the place where he 
earned his daily bread. And perhaps not entirely without 
justice, for it took us an hour and a half with two changes to 
go by train the seventeen miles that separate Jedburgh from 
Melrose. 

The approach to Abbotsford from Melrose is not impressive : 
a road winds past hills that are for the most part treeless, and no 
turret or parapet emerging from the foliage warns the traveller 
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of the whereabouts of this far-famed mansion. A high bank hides 
it completely from the road, nor is there apparently any point of 
vantage from which the front can be surveyed. Seen from the 
Tweed the house is even disappointing, and lends itself easily to 
adverse criticism: there is about it a nondescript character, 
a sort of rude simplicity, a style that is inchoate. It is not 
a Gothic chéteau, for it is wanting in massiveness; it is not a 
pleasure - house, for it is wanting in elegance ; the walls are 
almost devoid of decoration; the multitude of objects on the 
roof astonish or perplex. And yet, taken as a whole, it has a 
character of its own which is not inharmonious, a certain 
picturesque originality, which, set off by a background of green 
woods, gives to it a peculiar charm. Its gateway from 
Linlithgow, its portal from Edinburgh, its sculptured stones 
from ancient houses, make it indeed a thing of shreds and 
patches, but make it also a kind of epitome in stone of the mind 
of the master-spirit of the Romantic movement. For Abbots- 
ford, both inside and outside, is an antiquary’s bazaar, over- 
crowded with curiosities, where there once lived a man of 
genius, deciphering the relics of the mediaeval past, and 
restoring its pageantry, its fairy tales, its wild adventures, and 
its chivalry. Its religion, which is the essential part of it, he 
did not restore, but it followed in due time. 

The immediate approach to Abbotsford is by a narrow 
path, which leads to a waiting-room where we found several 
Americans, restless and expectant, who paid the admission- 
fee without a word, unlike the Scotchman, who, having 
hired a coach for seven shillings and sixpence to take him to 
Abbotsford, refused to pay the additional shilling, and went 
back home without having seen the house. And then we 
were admitted to the various apartments, filled with innumerable 
objects of every description—books, armour, antlers, instruments 
of torture, even the hat, coat, and trousers of the first laird of 
Abbotsford. Here we saw the picture of Sir Walter’s eldest son 
in hussar uniform, a fantastic figure with whom the dream of 
the founder of Abbotsford may be said to have vanished, for he 
died and left no children. Here, too, was a portrait of Sir 
Walter himself, with smooth, high forehead, a serious expression 
of countenance, and the broad shoulders which, according to 
Schopenhauer, are a necessary concomitant of genius. One 
could not help feeling, as we stood before this picture, that here 
was the centre of Abbotsford, and, in a literary sense, of the 
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whole Border country. No nation sends to the British Isles 
more fervent admirers of Scott than the United States, and it 
was interesting, therefore, at this point to pay attention to the 
Americans who were going through with us, not listless in 
attitude or d/asés, but silent, serious, interrupting the guide 
but rarely with their pointed observations. One of them was 
a burly fellow,with no apparent touch of refinement, who looked 
as if he might have done some work upon a ranch. Separating 
himself from the rest of the party, he stood at the library 
window and gazed out upon the Tweed. A smile played upon 
his lips, there was a visible look of satisfaction in his face, and 
once or twice he cast up his eyes to the ceiling, an act of which 
we will not attempt to estimate the full significance. But did it 
mean that in seeing Abbotsford he was realizing the dream of 
a lifetime? It looked as much. And if any decadent son of 
the twentieth century, whose fancy had been fed on pistol-shots 
in drawing-rooms, elopements in motor-cars, suicides by moon- 
light, hair-breadth escapes from death, and all the thousand and 
one horrors that make up so much of modern literature, had 
ventured to suggest that now-a-days nobody reads Scott, we 
think that he might have received a reply that would have 
astonished him from our Transatlantic friend. 
T. PERCY ARMSTRONG. 
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The Neglect shown to de Quincey. 
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PERHAPS it would be difficult to discover a writer of prose of 
any age who has suffered so much neglect in this present age 
as Thomas de Quincey—the English Opium-Eater. To the 
majority of the English reading public of to-day, he is absolutely 
nothing more than a name; a few there may be who have read 
his Confessions of an Opium-Eater, and these few consider that 
they have, by so doing, done all that was necessary to complete 
their acquaintance with this particular writer. How many are 
aware that de Quincey compiled sixteen books, and that every 
one is the work of a stylist of the first water? Lest it be 
thought that this estimate is an over-rate, let us hear what 
William Minto says of de Quincey in his monumental manual 
of English prose literature. To begin with, he places him in 
the forefront of his book, and devotes fifty-four pages to the 
consideration of his work, beginning the article with these words: 
“Amongst the most eminent prose writers of this (nineteenth) 
century is Thomas de Quincey, best known as ‘The English 


” 


Opium-Eater.’ Minto proceeds to a just and adequate analysis 
of de Quincey’s works and concludes thus: “ His command of 
language, his precision, and his power of imparting interest make 
him a profitable study, if the student knows what to imitate and 
what to avoid.” This is a judicial statement; the purpose of 
Minto’s book is careful criticism, and every writer coming under 
his review received his fair portion of praise and blame. But let 
us get a further opinion. David Masson, whose biography of 
de Quincey should be in the bookcase of every reader of English 
literature, speaks quite as strongly in praise of him. 


For those who adhere to him and follow him in his passages of 
more involved, and sustained eloquence, there are few greater pleasures 
possible in modern English prose. However magnificent the wording 
there is always such an exact fit between it, and the amount and shape 
of the under fluctuating thought, that suspicion of inflation, or bombast, 
anywhere, never occurs to one. 
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Perhaps the most adequate description of de Quincey’s 
physique will be found in Charles Dickens’ humorous picture 
of “Chops the Dwarf.” 


He was an uncommon small man, with an uncommon large ’ed, 
and what he ’ad inside that there ’ed of ’is nobody never knowed but 
himself; even supposin’ himself to have ever took stock of it, which it 
would have been a stiff job for even him to do. 


De Quincey appears to have read and assimilated more than 
any other man of any age; he devoured books, ancient and 
modern, and accurately retained the knowledge he acquired. 
He possessed to an enhanced degree the two great gifts of 
observation and expression—nothing in his environment escaped 
him, and what he saw he was able to describe with precision 
and style. Thus trebly armed with the weapons of learning, 
observation, and expression, he took the fieid of letters, not as 
a mere literary hack, but as a new power in English prose 
literature, notwithstanding the fact that his was an age of 
veritable giants—let us just glance at a few of his contemporaries: 
Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, Macaulay, Byron, Coleridge, 
Carlyle, Hazlitt, Wilson, Lamb. All these writers, mighty with 
the pen, were alive and working, yet de Quincey appears to 
have rapidly found his own particular niche in the Valhalla of 
literature, and was in nowise overshadowed by any of them. 
If it be thought that this appraisement is out of proportion, it 
is necessary to read de Quincey’s sixteen books carefully, 
and note how his prose fairly rings with the music of perfectly 
balanced words. As an essayist he is infinitely superior to Lamb 
—where Lamb is brilliant only in flashes, de Quincey shines in a 
blaze of steady and sustained splendour. 

There is no desire to praise de Quincey by belittling Lamb, 
or any other writer of whom we have so much reason to be 
proud, but we do want justice for our neglected friend, and the 
absolute ignorance which prevails of the writings of Thomas de 
Quincey amounts to a national disgrace. 

Let us take a few examples of his writings, for in this way 
only can the claims we make for him be justified. As an instance 
of his exactness, the following will serve. He is angry with 
Dr. Johnson for not further explaining what he meant by calling 
Pope the most correct of poets.” 


Corre ctness [he exclaimed] in what? Think of the admirable 
qualifications for settling the scale of such critical distinctions which 
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that man must have had who turned out upon this vast world the single 
oracular word ‘‘correctness” to shift for itself and explain its own 
meaning to all generations. 


As an instance of his powers of metaphor let us take two 
short illustrations. Writing of Pope’s composing satire at the 
instigation of Warburton, he says: 


1. To enter a house of hatred as a junior partner, and to take the 
stock of malice at a valuation—that is an ignoble act. 
A Canadian winter for my money; or a Russian one—where 
every man is but a co-proprietor with the north wind in the fee simple 


N 


of his own ears. 


De Quincey would rank high as a humorist; he takes the 
gruesome dross of such a subject as murder, and, by his 
thaumaturgical powers, evolves the most delicious fun in his 
essay entitled, “ Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts.” 
From such a simple legend of Spain as “ The Spanish Military 
Nun,” he gives us an epic teeming with the most delightful 
humour and pathos. It appears to have been a favourite 
scheme with him to take some such simple subject as a back- 
ground, and to weave upon it the most exquisite embroidery 
and decoration until he has created a tapestry glowing with 
colour. By some he has been compared to a lark, which 
leaves its nest, to make ever-rising gyrations of flight and 
song until the zenith of its impulse is reached, and then 
returns with a swift swoop to the subject which inspired the 





volitation. 

It will be apparent to most students of de Quincey that his 
writings are to some extent coloured and influenced by his 
habits as an opium-eater. The circumstances which induced 
this habit, the extent to which the habit was indulged, and the 
victory which he ultimately gained over the practice, are so 
wonderful that no excuse need be offered for bringing them 
forward. 

One of the principal causes which induced de Quincey to 
resort to opium was indigestion, brought on by prolonged 
abstention from food when at the Manchester Grammar School. 
Hurried meals, no fresh air, no exercise, and the spectral terror 
of his father’s disease—pulmonary consumption—which, by the 
inevitable laws of heredity, would ultimately claim him for its 
prey, may be accepted as the primary causes. 
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De Quincey puts it thus: 


Are you aware, reader, what it is that constitutes the scourge 
(physically speaking) of Great Britain and Ireland? All readers who 
direct any part of their attention to medical subjects must know that 
it is pulmonary consumption. If you walk through a forest you will 
see what is called a blaze of white paint upon a certain é/i#e of the trees 
marked out by the forester as ripe for the axe. Such a blaze, if the 
shadowy world could reveal its futurities, would be seen everywhere 
distributing its secret badges of cognizance amongst our youthful men 
and women. Of those that, in the language of Pericles, constitute the 
vernal section of our population, what a multitudinous crowd would 
surely be seen to wear upon their foreheads the same ghastly blaze, or 
some equivalent symbol of dedication to an early grave. How appal- 
ling in its amount is this annual slaughter amongst those that should 
by birthright be specially the children of hope, and levied impartially 
from every rank of society. 


Then comes the startling question : 


Is there no remedy? Now, the one fatal blunder lies in suffering 
that development to occur, and the one counter-working secret for 
pre-arrestment of this evil lies, in steadily—by whatever means—keeping 
up and promoting the insensible perspiration. In that one simple act 
of controlling a constant function of the animal economy lies a 
magician’s talisman for defeating the forces leagued against the great 
organs of respiration. There is none that I know of answering the 
need but opium. 


Therefore, whatever cause de Quincey may assign for his 
adoption of the practice, it is just to conclude from his own 
eloquent writing on the subject that he took to eating opium 
to ward off his hereditary foe—to quote his own words, “I had 
myself been pronounced repeatedly a martyr-elect to pulmonary 
consumption.” That he suffered terribly from the practice of 
opium-eating, one learns from his Confessions, that the opium 
enervated him, we learn on all sides from his contempor- 
aries, but with these concessions, one may fairly ask—did it not 
after all prolong his life, and by so doing obtain for literature 
some of the most exquisite prose which our language possesses ? 
Further, did not this habit, grossly pernicious in many ways, 
still possess some virtues in having allayed such distractions as 
toothache and dyspepsia, and also in staving off the attacks of 
phthisis, thus leaving him with the necessary calm of mind and 
body to permit his work to proceed unimpeded by the combined 
distractions produced by these enemies of peace? 
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Without holding a brief for opium, it must be borne in 
mind that many of the delightful visionary writings of 
de Quincey, such as the Dream Fugue and Our Ladies of 
Sorrow, were the crystallization of those visions in waking 
and sleeping induced by this opiate, the opium provided the 
nectar from which de Quincey extracted the honey. Many of 
these writings are of such maintained sublimity that they 
appear to us as revelations of worlds and realms unknown to 
mortals, but revealed to him by the wonderful genii of the 


opium flask. De Quincey says: 





Things thought of in,the darkness immediately shaped themselves 
into phantoms for the eye, and by a process apparently no less 
inevitable they were drawn out by the fierce chemistry of my dreams 
into insufferable splendour that fretted my heart. 


De Quincey ranges with great freedom over the accumulated 
wealth of our language, his capacious memory giving him a 
prodigious command of words—his range is wider than either 
Macaulay’s or Carlyle’s, as he is more versatile in the pitch of his 
style. He makes almost an excessive use of words of Latinized 
phraseology, the reason being that his ear was enamoured 
of a dignified rhythm—none but long words of Latin origin 
were equal to the lofty march of his periods, and secondly, by 
the use of Latinized and quasi-technical terms, he gained 
greater precision than by the use of homely words of looser 
signification. Like Gustave Flaubert, Walter Pater, and 
R. L. Stevenson, he held the view that, to make the perfect 
phrase, one needed to employ that particular noun, adjective, 
adverb, and verb which exactly expressed the writer’s thought, 
and until each of these had been found he regarded the passage 
as incomplete. 

His writings are remarkable for their diversity, perspicuity, 
and strength, and good instances of these powers are exhibited 
in his essays on “ Macbeth,” the “A¢lius Lamia,” and “The 
Essenes.” His works are still the crowning delicacy for lovers 
of formal, punctilious exactness, and in these days, when our 
magazines are deluged with frothy articles couched in slipshod 
language, it is refreshing to take up a volume of the opium-eater 
as an antidote. 

De Quincey, like the rest of humanity, was not free from 
faults; as a writer it may be objected that he was verbose, 
that his writings contained much redundancy of statement, and 
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that in some places he becomes so insistent as to provoke a 
feeling of annoyance ; this may be owing to two causes: (1) he 
believed in frequent repetition of a truism as likely to fix the 
facts firmly in the mind of the reader; (2) he appears to have 
adopted towards his readers a somewhat didactic attitude, 
much of his writing he labours to make sufficiently simple for 
the understanding of the youthful mind ; whereas, for a student 
to read one of de Quincey’s books would, if he derived pleasure 
and interest from the operation, argue the possession of an 
amount of intelligence not requiring such assistance. 

Although de Quincey discourses freely of his own life, his 
experiences of pleasure, and of suffering, one would hesitate to 
speak of him as an egoist. His attitude throughout is one of 
humility and simplicity, and he does not attempt to blind the 
reader to his shortcomings; a quiet, inoffensive creature of 
small physique, he was nevertheless a Titan in learning and 
intelligence, and it may be many years before we have again 
amongst us a writer fit to rank with Thomas de Quincey. 


J. BRADFORD JARVIS. 
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THE Conference at Brighton at the end of September was in 
many respects the most important, as it was the most represen- 
tative, of any that have been held, and has done much to 
remove from the south of England the charge of apathy which 
is sometimes brought against it by the more robust Catholics of 
the north. Many and various circumstances conspired to bring 
about this success, some of them, it must be allowed, accidental, 
and impossible to ensure elsewhere. The attractiveness of a 
popular seaside resort within easy and cheap access of London 
could hardly have been secured in any other locality, and so far 
Brighton may be considered sui generis. But this, although an 
important factor, is only one and not the most important one of 
the causes which combined to bring about the result. Like 
everything else that is worth having, this was attained only by 
hard work and ardent zeal in the diocese in which the Con- 
ference was held, and especially on the part of the Bishop, from 
the time, a year and a half ago, when, at the Annual Meeting 
of the Catholic Truth Society, he invited its Committee to 
have its 1906 gathering at Brighton. 

Brighton thus had the advantage of knowing a long while 
in advance what was in store for it, and early set to work. It 
had, too, in one of the local secretaries, the advantage of the 
practical counsel and help of one who had taken a leading part 
in organizing the last Anglican Church Congress held there ; 
and the experience gained in connection with a far larger 
gathering than Catholics can hope to boast was of great value 
when brought to bear upon a smaller assemblage. To take one 
point, the arrangements with the railways for the issue of tickets 
at a greatly reduced rate were more complete and satisfactory 
than they have ever been before, because, having been set on 
foot at an early date, the slow movement characteristic of great 
bodies was nevertheless sufficiently rapid to allow of the 
announcement being made in good time. 

The attendance was not only far more numerous but more 
representative than it has hitherto been. Besides the Arch- 
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bishop and the Bishop of Southwark, there were on the platform 
their Lordships of Birmingham, Newport, Clifton, Menevia, and 
Arindela, with the Bishop of Christchurch, New Zealand ; the 
Religious Orders were numerously represented—the Benedictines 
by Abbot Gasquet, Dom John Chapman, Dom Norbert Birt, and 
others ; the Jesuits by Father Gerard, Father Thurston, and 
Father Sydney Smith; the Dominicans by their Provincial 
(Father Laurence Shapcote), and Father McNabb; the Francis- 
cans by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., and others. The secular 
clergy of Southwark and Westminster were present in force, 
and other dioceses were well represented; and the laity 
included the Duke of Norfolk, the Dowager Duchess of 
Newcastle, Lady Mary Howard, Mr. James Hope, Mr. Hartwell 
Grissell, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, M.P., and others too numerous to 
mention. 

Of course there was nothing to compare, in the point of 
impressiveness, with the vast gatherings which filled the largest 
halls in Liverpool, Newcastle, and Birmingham for the inaugural 
address on the opening night—nothing like the enthusiasm 
which greeted the late Cardinal or the present Archbishop 
when they visited these centres of Catholicism. Another 
feature, first introduced at Newcastle and hitherto followed at 
succeeding Conferences, was the children’s demonstration ; our 
numbers at Brighton are not sufficient to produce the effect 
necessary to make such a demonstration successful. With these 
exceptions, however, the Brighton meeting was far in advance 
of any previous Conference. Hitherto we have had to regret 
that local Catholics of position have held themselves aloof from 
the Conferences—a regret openly expressed by the Bishop of 
Salford with regard to Blackburn last year—but at Brighton, as 
has been shown, there was no room for such regret; the day 
meetings were so largely attended that at the outset the large 
room at the Pavilion in which it had been arranged they should 
take place was found to be far too small. An adjournment 
to the Dome, in which only the inaugural meeting with the 
Archbishop’s address was to have been held, was at once made, 
and all subsequent meetings were held there. The large attend- 
ance of the clergy of Westminster and Southwark was no doubt 
due in great measure to the active interest of the Archbishop, 
who sent round a circular letter calling attention to the 
Conference, and to the Bishop of Southwark, who, following the 
lead of the Bishop of Salford last year, devoted a special 
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pastoral to the subject. Meetings of clergy, of men, and of 
women were held in London in preparation, and a special ladies’ 
committee was formed with the same object. Some of the 
Catholic papers—notably, the Universe and the Catholic Herald 
—devoted much space to various announcements connected 
with the gathering ; and Catholic Book Notes did for members 
of the Catholic Truth Society what the Sfze/d did for the 
Southwark mission and its other subscribers. An especially 
gratifying feature was the presence of the Mayor of Brighton, 
who officially welcomed the Conference at its opening meeting, 
was present with the Mayoress at the Bishops’ reception, 
and granted the use of the Pavilion for the purpose of the 
Conference. This courteous and friendly act brought down 
upon him the indignation of the lower class of Protestant, but 
it is pleasant to know that it was generally approved, and the 
Sussex Daily News, the principal local paper, expressed the 
general sentiment when it endorsed the Mayor’s action. 

The attempt made on other occasions to induce other 
Catholic organizations to unite with the Catholic Truth Society 
in the work of the Conference was this year successful with 
regard to the Catholic Association, which took much trouble to 
induce its members to join in the Conference, and brought down 
a party of about a hundred. Dean Rothwell brought a detach- 
ment from the north, among whom it was pleasant to see some 
of the friends made at Blackburn last year. The Catholic 
Guardians’ Association, although its meetings were held separ- 
ately on one of the mornings, was largely represented at the 
other meetings; the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland was 
represented by a member of its council, and that of Scotland 
by a letter of sympathy from its president. 

I have already referred to the admirable arrangements of the 
local Committee, which were manifested in a hundred different 
ways, some of them small in themselves but all tending to 
ensure a successful meeting. The Sunday before the Conference 
opened, sermons were preached at the four Brighton churches 
by the Archbishop, the Bishop of Clifton, the Bishop of Southwark, 
and Father Maturin. Handbills and booklets containing infor- 
mation about the Catholic Truth Society were distributed to 
the congregations on the Sundays immediately preceding the 
Conference. The platform arrangements were excellent—the 
two hymns sung on the opening night were taken up in 
a manner unprecedented at any former Conference (except at 
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Preston, where “Faith of our Fathers” was given with an 
enthusiasm never to be forgotten), this being largely due to the 
fact that the words were printed and distributed. The arrange- 
ments for the Press could not have been better—a matter 
somewhat neglected on some former occasions. Perhaps the 
least satisfactory alteration was that which arranged for 
a separate debate on each paper ; the amiability of the chairman 
prevented the rigorous enforcement of the rules, and things got 
a littie mixed. The ideal arrangement would seem to be for 
the two papers of each session to be on cognate subjects, and to 
be discussed together. It may be remarked that the choice of 
subjects is almost the only point reserved by the Committee of 
the Catholic Truth Society for its decision ; for the whole of the 
other arrangements the local Committees have to be thanked. 

It is not unnatural that the question of something more 
extended, in the way of what might claim the more ambitious 
title of a Catholic Congress, should be raised, as it is, on the 
occasion of these Conferences. The Bishop of Southwark 
expressed a hope that this might come about, and every year 
makes the possibility of such a Congress less remote. At present, 
however, it would seem premature to do more than enlist the 
sympathies of all Catholic bodies in the Conference as it at 
present exists, and to develop it as far as possible. We are 
hardly strong enough to divide our forces into sections after the 
manner of the Anglican Church Congress—this year, for example, 
the special meeting of the Guardians sensibly diminished the 
attendance at the Conference. The combination of certain 
Catholic Societies would no doubt bea practical step towards 
a Congress, but it is attended with more difficulties than appear 
at first sight ; for example, it has been suggested that the Young 
Men’s Society should enter into such a combination, but that 
most excellent institution has for years held its Conference with 
great success on the August Bank Holiday—a date which is so 
evidently convenient to its members that it would be almost 
impossible to change it, but which would manifestly be 
inconvenient for people in general. But when the time comes, 
and when the Bishops express their wish for a wider organization, 
the Catholic Truth Society, which originated the Conferences, 
will not stand in the way of an enlarged platform. As matters 
stand even now the Society cannot be accused of usurping too 
much prominence, and the programme is always arranged so as 
to include matters of interest to Catholics in general. 
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Perhaps it might be possible, when the Conference is held 
in some northern centre, to combine the forces of the Catholic 
Truth Society of Scotland with those of the parent Society. 
This year the Conference of the former body was held the week 
before the Brighton meeting, so that the time would seem to 
be suitable, and a joint Conference at some place near the 
Border would develop the entente cordiale between the two 
bodies, to the advantage of each. It is gratifying to know that 
the example set in England has been followed not only in 
Scotland but in Ireland ; the Irish Catholic Truth Society held 
a most successful Conference the week after the gathering at 
Brighton. This assembling of ourselves together for the 
discussion of matters of common interest is one of the most 
satisfactory outcomes of the work of the Catholic Truth Society. 
Nor must the social advantages be overlooked. Catholics from 
different parts of the country meet each other on these 
occasions ; they get to know each other, and exchange views ; 
and many look forward to these annual gatherings quite as 
much from this point of view as on account of the papers and 
speeches. 

The Catholic papers, as well as the Sussex Daily News to 
whose admirable reporting during the Conference and con- 
spicuous fairness during the subsequent correspondence Catholics 
are much indebted, have reported the papers and discussions 
so fully that it is unnecessary to dwell upon them here. More- 
over, the papers will be printed in a volume by the Catholic 
Truth Society, so that those who have not met with them 
elsewhere will be able to obtain them in a convenient form. 
When it is said that the Archbishop delivered the inaugural 
address, in which the allusions to the Education Bill aroused 
the enthusiasm of the audience ; that Father Maturin gave an 
address on “The Reunion of Christendom ;” that the readers 
included Abbot Gasquet, Father Gerard, and Father Benson, 
and that Mr. Hilaire Belloc, M.P., Mr. Wilfrid Ward, Mr. C. S. 
Devas, the Hon. William Gibson, Father Sydney Smith, Dom 
Norbert Birt, and Mrs. Crawford, as well as the Bishops of 
Salford, Clifton, Menevia, Birmingham, and Christchurch (New 
Zealand), were among the speakers, it will be evident that the 
programme was both varied and ample. It is matter for 
regret that one whose appearance upon a Catholic platform 
was matter of special interest—the Rev. Spencer Jones, whose 
important and interesting volume on England and the Holy See 
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is, perhaps, not as widely known as it deserves to be—was not 
able, owing to want of time, to make the speech which he had 
prepared on the subject of Father Maturin’s lecture. It would 
have consoled him had he heard the general expression of 
regret at this unfortunate accident, and, had he not left, some 
effort would have been made to include his speech in the 
Wednesday programme. I am able to say that Mr. Jones, who 
of course would have spoken only for himself, had intended to 
plead for a scientific as distinguished from a sentimental basis 
for the enterprise. Whereas reunion demands remedy, and 
remedy involves change, the several Communions cannot make 
any kind of change, but each can change after its own kind: 
eg.,even if the continuity theory be assumed as belonging to 
the Anglican idea, there is nothing impossible in the notion 
that England might eventually come into line with the Holy 
See, as she has been in line with it for the greater part of her 
time. The upshot of experiment and observation is to show 
that Rome can change in the plane of discipline, and that other 
Communions must seek to unite with her in dogma. This at 
first looks a hopeless thing to say as regards other Communions. 
But it is in discipline that the general multitude feel the pinch 
and not in dogma—this latter is as between the few. Rome, 
if she sees fit, can change just where change would be most 
desired, though she cannot change in dogma. The Devonshire 
insurgents in the sixteenth century cried out, not for a definition 
of dogma, but “ Give us back the Matins and the Mass in Latin.” 
It may be that the subject of reunion may come forward again, 
in which case it may be hoped that Mr. Spencer Jones may 
have the hearing which only want of time prevented on the 
present occasion. 

The extraordinary resentment enkindled among the extreme 
Protestant section of Brighton folk was one of the most remark- 
able features of the Conference, especially as it cannot be said 
that anything was done to arouse it; so careful were the local 
folk to avoid this, that even the posters announcing the meeting 
were displayed only at the churches, not on the hoardings of the 
town. Before we left Brighton a large poster was in course of 
issue, headed: “Brighton’s answer to the Catholic Truth (?) 
Society.” As I ventured to point out at the conclusion of our 
meetings, it was difficult to see how Brighton could be repre- 
sented by the three speakers named on the poster, not one of 
whom belonged to the town, and still more difficult to see what 
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there was to “answer” in a programme which dealt with Agnos- 
ticism, Sunday Observance, Christian Science, and such purely 
domestic matters as “ Work in the Hop Gardens,” and “ Retreats 
for Workers.” Nor is the matter made clearer by what took 
place at the meeting. The Chairman, Mr. T. H. Sloan, M.P., 
indeed, said that they had been “called together for the purpose 
of giving an answer to the Catholic Truth Society,” and that 
“he did not think any person, even the most unscrupulous and 
unbelieving could have any doubt as to what that answer would 
be ;” but beyond a resolution objecting to the Archbishop’s 
address, nothing was said that in any way bore upon the C.T.S. 
or the Conference, although there was the usual outpouring of 
ignorance and an unusual exhibition of vulgarity. Of the 
former, the Rev. I. Gay, a Baptist minister, gave an example 
when he said “that the Pope had never demonstrated his falli- 
bility so completely as in his conduct in the great controversy 
which was waged between his Church and the French people.” 
Of the latter, it is sufficient to say that among the speakers 
was “ Pastor” Frank Cable, whose conduct has been notorious 
since 1896, when he was fined forty shillings and twenty-one 
shillings costs for disorderly conduct in Hyde Park and whose 
address on the beach on the last night of the Conference was 
of such a nature as to call for an indignant protest from a 
Catholic who was supported in his action by a number of 
members of the Salvation Army. The exhibition of “holy oil,” 
of which the London magistrate who fined Cable said “it is 
lamentable that such things should be allowed in Hyde Park,” 
was repeated by him at Brighton, and received with “laughter.” 
Of his speech and its reception the following is a specimen: 
“He had at home a silk hat given him by the Commissioner 
of Police for services rendered. He had worn it at a wedding, 
and now he was keeping it brushed up to wear at a funeral— 
the funeral of Rome (loud applause).” 

It is impossible not to feel pity for respectable Protestants, 
who must be humiliated when they see into what hands a 
cause which, however mistaken, had at one time a certain 
dignity and position, has fallen. The Establishment, to its 
credit, was almost unrepresented, and the chairman’s supporters 
included very few, if any, representative names ; and this is true 
of the correspondence which has been carried on without 
cessation in the Sussex Daily News ever since the Conference, 
in which the Protestant side has been represented mainly by 
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Mr. S. J. Abbott (of “Convent Enquiry” notoriety) and Colonel 
Porcelli. The Brighton folk cannot fail to contrast this with 
the Catholic Conference, with its array of Bishops, its hundreds 
of clergy, its representative nobility and gentry with the Lord 
Lieutenant of the.county (the Duke of Norfolk) at their head ; 
or with the papers and discussions, throughout which was no 
word of bitterness or of unkindness towards those without the 
Church’s pale. And this not only from charity, but because 
it never occurs to Catholics to fear that they wil] be led to 
embrace Protestantism, whereas the ultra-Protestant in his 
heart knows that the Church is making way in spite of him, 
and his chief weapon against it is abuse and misrepresentation. 
Protestants are notoriously devoid of a sense of humour; but 
one would have thought that even they would have seen the 
absurdity of “answering” the Archbishop and Bishops, Abbot 
Gasquet, the Duke of Norfolk, and the representative clergy 
and laity who read papers and made speeches, by the utterances 
of ‘a couple of Baptist ministers, with the addition of Mr. Henry 
Varley and “ Pastor” Frank Cable. 

It may appear that I have dwelt too long upon this point, 
but it formed one of the most characteristic features of the 
Brighton Conference. Even now, a month after the meeting, 
the Sussex Daily News is printing letters of a controversial 
kind; and it is a good thing that interest has been aroused, 
even if its manifestation is not in every respect pleasant. 

The relaxation which follows the Conference in the shape 
of a day devoted to excursions was this year unusually enjoy- 
able. Whatever may be said of the warmth attendant on our 
meetings in the north, it does not apply to the weather—last 
year, for example, it was abundantly manifested in our reception 
at Stonyhurst, but the drive there in motor-cars was the reverse. 
But this year the weather, which had been delightful through- 
out, surpassed itself on the Thursday, when a number of the 
men of the gathering were hospitably entertained by the 
Carthusians at Parkminster, while some six or seven hundred 
joined in the excursion to Arundel, where the Duke and 
Duchess of Norfolk received them at a garden party. Thus 
was brought to a conclusion a Conference which, however 
successful others may be in the future, will always stand out 
as a memorable advance upon al] that have preceded it. 

JAMES BRITTEN. 





Sponsa Christz. 
(SISTER MARY WILFRID, O.S.D.) 
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ON the crest of the hill, framed in an old-world garden, 
sun-steeped, brilliant with flowers, and fifty years ago echoing 
with the voices of children, stands an old-fashioned, square, red- 
brick house, almost shut off from the city street by a high wall. 
Now, both house and garden lie almost in the shadow of the 
mighty Cathedral which pious hands are building at Norwich to 
the glory of God, and His holy Church; which rises majestic 
day by day, stone by stone, dominating the ancient city girdled 
with its winding river, and crowded with roofs and spires 
clustering round that other Cathedral lying in the hollow ; where 
in all its stately grace and appealing beauty, our Catholic 
forefathers worshipped their Maker in the glory of the house 
their own hands had raised to His honour. 

In this old house, she who is known and loved as Sister 
Mary Wilfrid passed the first twenty years of her life. Emma 
Gray Hibgame was born on the Feast of St. Peter's Chains, 
August Ist, 1849. She was the eldest daughter of a large 
family, of which only six survived. They were old-fashioned 
Church of England people ; her father was a retired colonel, 
H.E.1.C., and her mother one of those loving, gentle souls whose 
world is bounded by the four walls of home, and peopled by 
husband and children. 

She who was afterwards Sister Mary Wilfrid found, like her 
mother, her world at home. She was wrapped up in her own 
people, especially in her brothers, who in turn worshipped her. 
Her intense affection for her youngest brother, as intensely 
reciprocated by him, was indeed, in a human, secondary sense, 
the great love of their lives. Their greatest happiness was to 
be together in that old garden, reading and talking ; and when 
he went to school her letters followed him, beginning that 
correspondence which lasted without a break until the day 
before her death; and in which she poured out her whole 
beautiful soul. 
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The most striking thing about her childhood was her deep 
consciousness of religion. It was a reality to her; and (even 
in those early years), the very mainspring of her life. She was 
one of those souls to whom love is impossible without self- 
denial ; and almost from babyhood it was a habit of hers to 
save any special dainty that was given to her—biscuits and 
sweets, or almonds and raisins from dessert (as well as, later on, 
more substantial food), to give to the poor. 

Love for the poor was a very strong characteristic of hers, 
and one which grew and increased all her life. All round her 
home lies a labyrinth of quaint narrow streets and winding 
precipitous lanes, and as she grew older it was her great joy to 
be allowed to visit the poor who lived there—many of whom 
remember her now, and remember her as she deserves. 

There was in her soul a supernatural love of mortification in 
hidden things, which from its very nature was unknown even to 
those who lived with her and loved her. And this great gift of 
God grew and flourished during her girlhood and through ten 
arduous years in an Anglican sisterhood, till it blossomed into 
her vocation to the Third Order of Penance of St. Dominic, and 
her final profession as a nun in the Convent of St. Rose of Lima. 
She always chose the thing she “ would rather not do.” 

But her greatest delight as a child was to creep away by 
herself to be with God. He was to her, even as a very little 
girl, an Adorable Person who loved her deeply, who had died 
for her ; and whom she wanted to love too, with a real personal 
love—more even than she loved those very dear ones at home. 
She used to tell some of her spiritual children, long afterwards, 
between tears and laughter, how she would hide with her little 
Bible behind a great, old-fashioned wardrobe in an empty room 
upstairs, sometimes for hours together, that she might be quite 
alone to read the story of the Passion, and to pray! Her real 
personal devotion to our Lord in His Sacred Passion seems to 
have been most unusual in a little untaught Protestant child. 
He was the One Person in all the world to her from her earliest 
years ; in other words, she was one of those thrice-privileged 
souls of whose religious vocation there can never have been 
a doubt. 

As may be imagined, the delicate, highly-strung child, clever, 
highly imaginative, and destitute of spiritual guidance (for she 
found it impossible to speak to any one of what filled her soul 
and haunted her imagination), became nervous and morbid, and 
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her physical health suffered a great deal. As a little girl of 
twelve she underwent crue! fears lest she should be a “ castaway.” 
Terror lest she should not be acting up to the grace God had 
given her, tortured her trembling soul. She even believed she 
was so great a sinner that salvation was impossible to her! She 
had, of course, been brought up in the belief, more or less 
formally expressed, that “feelings” are (to a certain extent) 
necessary to salvation. Having brought herself into a state in 
which she could “ feel” nothing, she naturally concluded that all 
was lost! She went, in fact, through a phase of that spiritual 
darkness which so many of the great saints seem to have known ; 
and its agony at one time seems almost to have threatened her 
life. 

When, many years after, she used from the stores of her own 
spiritual experience to parallel that of those who were privileged 
to come to her for help and guidance, she could never speak of 
those days without a shudder. She often said she had never 
since undergone such torture,—and hers was a life of vicarious 
suffering. All God’s gifts and graces, as she believed, were 
misused by her. And then came a period of utter darkness and 
misery, when she knelt in a storm of tears alone in her hidden 
corner praying the Prodigal’s prayer: “ Make me as one of Thy 
hired servants.” “I am not worthy.” “Cast me not away 
utterly, for I love Thee! O my God, who is there I can love 
but Thee?” 

One day she was plodding wearily upstairs to her hiding- 
place, when some “unaccountable impulse” moved her to enter 
an unused spare-room, in the corner of which stood a quaint old 
carved bureau. Mechanically, as it seemed to her, yet of course 
with every step and action directed by her guardian angel, she 
went up to it and began slowly opening the drawers. One can 
picture the pale, earnest little face, looking out from a cloud of 
dark hair, and lit with the great, starry grey eyes that had 
already shed such bitter tears. She had then been suffering this 
desolation for over a year, and it had done its work in her sweet 
soul; her release was at hand. The first drawer was full of old 
books, and (always an ardent book-lover) she picked up 
a “little brown book” lying at the top. “It was a little 
religious book,” she said ; “and I picked it up and opened it in 
the middle, and the very first sentence on which my eyes fell was 
this: Vo one who really desires to love God with all his heart can 
possibly be lost. The desire to love Him ts a mark of predestination. 
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“It was a blessed little book to me! I knew I had the desire 
—with all my soul I desired to love Him! It was God’s 
message spoken directly to me; the light flooded my soul; 
all my fears vanished; and after that I never had another 
doubt!” Her intense gratitude to our Lord for all His 
goodness to her; her beautiful desire to thank Him, for every- 
thing, at all times, seems almost to date from that far-off day. 
“Benedicam Dominum in omni tempore . . . semper laus ejus 
in ore meo,” was one of her favourite ejaculations; still one 
hears the thrill in her voice as she said “Semper /” 

Two things may well be said here. First, that though 
dowered with unusual intellectual and spiritual gifts and graces, 
and with the very keenest feelings and finest sympathy, her 
religion was, from the beginning, eminently practical. She 
seems never to have been able to speak of it (except, later on, 
to her brother), but it made her what she was. Perhaps the 
burning anguish of that year of darkness made her distrust 
mere “feelings” for the rest of her life. Not three months 
before her death she said to one very dear to her: “ After all, 
it is not a question of feelings or sensations. To do the will 
of God is all that really matters in the very least. Converts 
will think so much about what they feel . . . whether they are 
full of sensible devotion at Holy Communion, and whether they 
are actually sorry for sin at confession. And yet, if they only 
knew, I feel certain that our dear Lord is far more pleased 
with souls who serve Him without one spark of sensible 
devotion than with those who are all on fire with the intensest 
fervour. To love God, and every soul in Him with a real and 
true love, is what renders us acceptable to the Sacred Heart.” 

Distrust of “feelings” and perfect willingness to be deprived 
of sensible consolation ; a keen desire to suffer with and for 
others ; a passionate longing that the will of God might ever 
be wholly fulfilled in her; and an intense devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, and (a little later) to the Blessed Mother of God, were 
the four strings on which the beautiful melody of her life was 
played ; from its tremulous beginnings to the triumphant peace 
of its close. 

The second point to notice here is that the nebulous 
Calvinistic Protestantism in which she was brought up, and 
which was preached Sunday by Sunday in the bare, modern 
church which the family attended, could never for a single 
instant satisfy her soul; could never, in fact, do anything but 
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almost overwhelm her by its terrors. Yet her generous spirit 
found it possible to say, even of that gloomy heresy, that it 
had at least made her read her Bible, which in later years she 
seemed almost to know by heart. 

It was at this time that the High Church Revival was 
spreading over England, and it had reached at least one church 
in Norwich. Not very long after peace had come back to her 
soul, Emma’s youngest brother—to whom religion was almost 
as serious a thing as it was to herself—found his way one day 
into the ancient Church of St. Laurence; and from that time 
(to use the very words of one of them), their “little feet wore 
away the steps.” She entered into a new world. The services 
were bright and attractive, and toa great extent satisfied her 
longings for reverence and beauty. Probably in our own days 
the ritual of five-and-forty years ago would not be considered 
“advanced ;” but the Real Presence of our Lord was preached 
and insisted on ; confession was held to be, if not a sacrament 
and necessary for salvation, yet a most sacred rite which could 
not be foregone without grave peril to the soul ; the saints were 
invoked ; and the dead were prayed for. 

Henceforth, for several years, her one joy was to go day by 
day, at all seasons and in all weathers, to the seven o'clock 
celebration of Holy Communion in the beautiful old church. 
Nothing could keep her from it; not deep snow in winter, nor 
drenching rain ;—in spite of her own fragile health, every 
morning found her hastening down the old grey steps (for 
St. Laurence’s lies far below the street) to her accustomed 
corner. She chose to go at that early hour rather than later 
that she might not in any way interfere with family arrange- 
ments. She had been confirmed and received her first Protestant 
communion before she knew St. Laurence’s; and though the 
clergyman who prepared her for those rites sternly discouraged, 
or rather, denied, any belief in the Real Presence of our Lord 
in Holy Communion, she clung to it with the firmest faith,— 
having indeed believed it ever since she knew what Holy 
Communion meant. It can be therefore easily imagined with 
what joy she heard this doctrine proclaimed at St. Laurence’s, 
with no uncertain sound ; and it may be said that it was her 
devotion to the shadow of the Blessed Sacrament which first 
attracted her to that church. 

She began at this time to read with avidity the works 
of High Church writers. She had previously come across 
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Dr. Pusey’s Lectures on the Prophet Daniel—an unusual book 
to attract a child, one would think, yet it fascinated her, and 
she eagerly sought in the Literary Institute, at Norwich, for 
his other works, which exercised a profound influence over her. 
The Vicar of St. Laurence’s, the late Rev. E. A. Hillyard, also 
introduced her to many “advanced” writers, such as Dr. Neale, 
Keble, Orby Shipley, and others ; and the extreme delicacy of 
her health at that time gave her full leisure for studying them. 
She was never really strong, and several years before had been 
obliged, under medical orders, to lie flat on her back during 
the greater part of the day for almost two years, on account of 
spinal trouble. She made great progress during this time in 
her study of languages, for which she had an undoubted gift. 
In after-years she spoke or read with equal facility French, 
German, and Latin ; and she had also an extensive acquaintance 
with Greek and Italian. Her vocal prayers, as a Catholic, were 
generally in one or other of these languages, of which her own 
favourites were Latin and Italian. 

A very important crisis in her spiritual life was now about 
to take place. She made her first confession. A few months 
ago one of her spiritual children made a pilgrimage of love to 
St. Laurence’s—now no longer Ritualistic—and went up the 
winding flight of worn stone steps to say a prayer in the old 
room over the porch where Sister Mary Wilfrid made her first 
confession forty years ago, It is now little more than a 
lumber-room, but then contained a confessional ; and the Vicar, 
whose magnetic personality seems to have influenced his congre- 
gation in an extraordinary way, heard very many confessions 
there ; and without in the least realizing it, prepared the ground 
in many hearts for the reception of the Catholic faith. But 
for Emma Hibgame and her brothers that time was not yet 
come. She used to speak of her first confession with real 
rapture, and said more than once to a convert who had under- 
gone a very similar experience, that no sensible joy of her life 
ever equalled that which she felt after she had made it, and, as 
she believed, received sacramental absolution. “I couldn’t feel 
the ground under my feet going home up the hill,” she used to 
say. “I was simply beside myself with joy; my heart was 
singing, and I felt they must all notice something different 
about me when I came in, though I tried to hide it. It was 
like being in the sea of God’s love, with great waves of joy 
breaking over one!” There are probably many converts 
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who can parallel that experience. She, at least, always 
believed so. 

She prepared for it carefully and painfully for many months, 
and having made it, every succeeding week found her climbing 
the old stairway to the little room over the porch. She always 
spoke with reverence and deep gratitude of the good man 
whose influence over her own soul was so deep and lasting. 
He was by this time regarded as a real and trusted friend by 
herself and her brothers, two at least of whom had for him the 
most intense love and admiration, which was only equalled by 
their loyalty to St. Laurence’s. 

On August roth, the patronal feast, she and these two 
brothers used almost to live in the church, where the “super- 
altar” was covered with flowers and candles, and where incense 
was used at “ High Celebration.” All this time she was living 
her quiet hidden life at home, passing her days principally in 
reading and prayer, or amongst her beloved poor. But this 
was not to last. Acting upon her confessor’s advice (and 
distrusting her own personal inclination to apply for admission 
into one of the larger and better known Anglican Sisterhoods 
she who had long ago heard the Divine call to leave all and 
follow Christ, offered herself, when she was about two-and- 
twenty, to a lady who was just then engaged in forming the 
nucleus of what afterwards became the Sisterhood of St. Laurence, 
Belper. When Sister Emma (as she was afterwards called) 
joined her, this lady had taken a house quite close to her 
home in Norwich, just opposite the old church of the Jesuit 
Fathers in Willow Lane (now a Catholic schoolroom), and this 
house was for some time their head-quarters. Sister Emma 
was indeed the very first to offer herself for the work, and for 
several years the number of Sisters was very small. From her 
window she could see the lamp burning before the Blessed 
Sacrament in the Jesuit church, and they could distinctly hear 
the singing at Benediction. “Wasn’t it extraordinary,” she 
used to say, “that we never wanted to go in?” They were 
all under Mr. Hillyard’s spiritual direction, so she could still 
worship in her beloved church, and go there to confession. 
Only a year ago she said to a friend: “ St. Laurence has followed 
me all my life!” She had other and beautiful associations 
with the Saint as a Catholic, and always wore a relic of him 
round her neck, and had an intense devotion to him. 

Those amongst whom she lived and worked were not slow 
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to recognize the rare graces of her beautiful soul. She had 
always great influence with women and girls, especially of the 
very poor classes ; even with some who had been given up as 
hopeless by everybody else. When only seventeen or eighteen 
she would invite to her home a number of poor girls whom she 
knew personally, and after a little service she would speak to 
them of the things of God so beautifully that only a year or 
two ago a middle-aged woman said: “Oh, what lovely times 
those were! It was like being in Heaven to hear dear Sister 
Emma talk about God; and when she told us about all our 
dear Lord had suffered for us we none of us could help crying ;” 
and her own eyes used to fill with tears.' 

This gift was seized upon and utilized by her Superiors. 
She was put, after a short period of rescue work in Norwich, in 
charge of a small “refuge” for destitute girls, in a well-known 
town in the north of England. 

She proved more than equal to the task. When her children 
ran away (as they often did), and her love and pity seemed 
lost, and her heart “thrown down and trampled underfoot,” 
she did not merely kneel down and pray for them! She went 
after them and brought them back; and on two occasions at 
least she crossed England to help girls who but for her would 
probably have drifted away for ever. Twice she sent a girl to 
one of the Good Shepherd convents in Lancashire. One of 
these girls (both of whom were Catholics) was in mortal illness. 
She used to stroke Sister Emma’s hands and say: “ Why aren't 
you a Catholic too, Sister?” “I am a Catholic, Bridget!” 
“Ah! but not the real sort! But you will be!” was the 
invariable answer. This girl’s life had been terrible, but she 
died in perfect joy and peace, after having received the last 
sacraments. One of the nuns who was with her kindly wrote 
a full description of her death to the Anglican Sister to whom 
poor Bridget owed so much. 

After several years of hard work amongst her poor girls— 
over whom she had a most extraordinary influence—her health, 
always frail, began to give way. The personal responsibility 
and strain were enormous, as besides her actual work within 
the four walls of her Home she visited a great deal among the 
poor, and was the friend of all the unhappy and miserable in 
the different towns where she worked; for at different times 


1 She was not then, of course, ‘‘ Sister Emma;’’ but she who so spoke of her had 
known her later as an Anglican Sister. 
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she was at Norwich, Belper, and Scarborough, and later on did 
a good deal of rescue work at Walsall. 

It was decided by her Superior that in order to fit her more 
completely for her work amongst the very poor she should 
undergo a course of hospital training; and for this purpose 
she went, about the year 1878, to the workhouse infirmary at 
Liverpool. It seems a strange place to send any one so 
delicate and overwrought as she then was, and its effect on 
her health was permanent. But she had a good deal of nerve, 
and hospital work always fascinated her; so she bravely took 
up her new duties in the children’s ward. Her own accounts 
of what she saw and underwent in her work are too pitiful to 
bear thinking about. One of her principal occupations was 
to bathe the children as they came in out of the streets—some 
of them, probably, for the first time in their lives! One of 
these children was suffering from contagious opthalmia, and 
Sister Emma caught the disease. 

She became a patient herself, then, in the workhouse 
infirmary. (In later years she used thoroughly to enjoy telling 
her friends that when she was younger she had been in the 
workhouse!) She had to be kept in total darkness, and it was 
impossible for her to write any letters. Her own people at 
home knew nothing of her illness, and it is practically certain 
that its gravity was not realized in the Sisterhood, which was 
now established permanently at Belper. She was absolutely 
alone, and there was literally not a soul in the world to whom 
she could speak fully. Moreover, a horror of great darkness 
fell upon her soul, and in intense physical and spiritual agony, 
for a moment her brave heart almost gave way. It was then 
that she prayed: “O, my God, give me a sign that I am 
doing Thy will! Don’t leave me guzte alone! Let there be 
someone with me!” She used to tell one or two of her closest 
friends that as she prayed, lying alone in the dark, she distinctly 
heard all around her the flutter of the angels’ wings, and knew 
that her angel guardian was close to her. “And I felt,” she 
said, “that the Everlasting Arms were round about me.” At 
the same moment into her fainting soul was borne an assurance 
that God was indeed with her, and was leading her in His own 
way. “Did I imagine it?” she said to one who had the right 
to ask, only a few months ago; “do I imagine I am speaking 
to you?” Her recovery from the complaint was gradual but 
complete, and the next few years as an Anglican Sister were 
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passed in hospital and other work in a nursing home at Walsall, 
under a trained nurse, who became one of her dearest friends. 
Her health was, however, a great source of uneasiness. During 
her earlier years in the Sisterhood she had from time to time 
undertaken excessively long journeys on foot, over the greater 
part of the south of England, with another Sister, to beg for 
the community. With her keen sense of fun her accounts of 
her adventures used to keep those who were fortunate enough 
to hear them, years afterwards, in fits of laughter. Not the 
least absurd was her story of one good lady who furiously 
ordered them out of the grounds because they “polluted the 
very gravel they stood upon!” But these journeys, often 
undertaken in bad weather, and when she was absolutely unfit 
for the fatigue, resulted at the time of which we are speaking 
in a complete breakdown, during which her life was, for a 
certain time in danger, and through which she was devotedly 
nursed by her friend, Sister Ellen. 

“Our Lord is fond of courageous souls,” says St. Teresa, and 
it would seem that, having tested so far the courage of His 
dearly loved child, He was about to reward her with the 
priceless gift of faith—the pearl of great price for the sake of 
which she had yet to suffer “ greater things than these.” 

She had been a member of St. Laurence’s Sisterhood for 
about four years when the conversion of her youngest brother 
seemed (to use her own expression) “to shake the ground 
under her feet.” He, as may be imagined, lost no time in 
trying to show her that the conception of a Visible Church 
which they had so long intensely desired and sought for was 
no longer a mere theory, beautiful but imaginary ; that what 
they had apprehended with tears to be an exquisite, intangible 
vision, impossible of realization on this side of death, was a 
solid fact: that in the One Eternal Church of God, founded 
upon the Rock of Peter, was, alone, Visible Unity, Holiness, 
Catholicity, and Apostolicity—those four marks of the Bride 
of Christ which are in vain sought elsewhere. 

There was nothing narrow about Sister Emma’s mind ; and 
the usual concomitant of narrowness—bitterness—was absolutely 
foreign to her nature. She was intensely loyal to the Anglican 
Church, and of course believed herself as absolutely a Catholic 
as afterwards she knew herself to be one. 

For nearly seven years she had struggled on in the darkness, 
quite unable to see her way clearly. In her case, loyalty to 
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her communion was intensified by her religious vows. As with 
so many others in her position (all of whom unhappily do not 
arrive at the same end), while longing for the light and freedom 
of the true Faith and for unfettered Catholic doctrine and 
worship, she felt that obedience was her first and greatest 
duty ; and here her unfeigned love of mortification came to 
her aid. She strove, by the advice of those clergy who were 
during this period her confessors, to put away from her mind 
as a temptation this perilously fascinating vision of the one 
great visible Mother Church, “Roman in its centre, Catholic 
in its circumference.” All the chivalry in her nature rose up to 
appeal against the “desertion” of the “Church of her Baptism” 
—nay, more! against the desertion of the little community 
whose prop and stay she had been from the beginning (though 
her humility would never admit this), to which she was bound 
by so many sacred ties, and above all, as she fully believed, by 
the three vows of Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience. Her 
mental distress was extreme. She went through, in fact, more 
or less for seven years that suffering without which, as Cardinal 
Manning once said: “ No convert can be worth anything.” 

It is not possible (nor indeed desirable) in the limits of this 
paper to go into details as to the circumstances which led her 
gradually to a more complete apprehension of the truth, nor as 
to what, during this time, she mentally endured. Towards the 
close of the seven years she was induced to enter into corre- 
spondence with the late Rev. Father Lewthwaite, of the Fathers 
of Charity, at the earnest request of her brother, who had been 
by him received into the Church. Father Lewthwaite, who 
immediately recognized her absolute sincerity, told her to “ Pray, 
pray,...and pray,” for light. This she did with renewed 
fervour, during the closing months of her work at Walsall. 

Those converts who have ever been through a similar experi- 
ence, or one in any way resembling it, may be able to picture 
to themselves something of the anguish of her soul, torn by the 
two conflicting forces. She knew the Catholic Church now to 
be all that it claimed to be, but she did not yet “know 
that she knew it.” And old associations, personal love and 
loyalty fought fiercely to darken the strange, piercing, dazzling 
light which was beginning to dawn in her soul. But there, 
happily for her, the “Foundation of Humility” was “ digged 
deep!” She found herself able to believe that she might after 
all have been mistaken! In the words of the great convert of 
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these latter days, written twenty years later: “It was not (her) 
heart or will that (she) judged to have been wrong, but (her) 
intellect, which had not been accurately informed.” To this 
opinion she was largely led by reading Father Faber’s Zzfe, 
and especially by Mother Francis Raphael’s Life of St. Catherine 
of Siena, to which Saint she had ever afterwards the most 
touching and tender devotion, which none of those who in later 
years heard her speak of St.Catherine can ever forget. “Mother!” 
she would call her, and the word was a prayer! She herself dated 
her own desire to become a Dominican from this period. 

The correspondence with her brother had naturally been 
very much interrupted, and (especially when her Superiors 
came to know of his conversion) difficult. They could easily 
have corresponded freely had she chosen to take the slightest 
advantage of the positions of trust in which she was placed. 
But this was of course impossible. It was, however, the custom 
of the Sisterhood to allow its members an annual holiday, 
whenever this was possible; and Sister Emma had always spent 
her much-needed weeks of rest in the summer at her old home 
in Norwich. Here she returned in August, 1884, to meet her 
Catholic brother after his absence of some years abroad. To him 
she was, under God, to owe the grace of her own conversion, 
or rather, of her actual reception into the Church. They had 
long talks in the well-remembered old garden, under the big 
trees where they had played as children, and read together, as 
they grew older, so many books.! Gradually as they talked 
and read and prayed the last mists rolled away, and she saw 
before her the Rock which is the foundation of the Eternal 
Church. She knew at last that she must become a Catholic; 
not by repudiating all her past spiritual life, and all the gifts 
and graces which God had given her in the Church of England, 
these would be all transfigured, wrought into the tissue of her 
new life ; and yet, after all, the question of repudiation was but 
a secondary one in comparison with the momentous, vital, 
eternal question of union with the Catholic Church. 

Even up to the very last day, the memorable 11th of 
September, when she was to cross its threshold, she had 
doubts. Not indeed as to the Catholic claims, but as to the 


1 Father Dalgairns’ Blessed Sacrament; the Life of Mother Margaret Mary 
Hallahan ; the Life of Dr. Gentili ; Father Faber’s Bethlehem ; Von Ranke’s Lives 
of the Popes ; Milner’s End of Religious Controversy ; and Cardinal Newman's Afologia 
may be quoted out of a large number. 
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immediate necessity of her own submission to them. The 
accounts of that day given by the two most deeply concerned 
are full of tenderness and pathos, and also of delightful (even 
amusing) details which it is, of course, impossible to recount here. 
Her brother asked her suddenly (she said) if she would see a 
priest? After a little hesitation she agreed, and he went out to 
find the head of the Jesuit Mission close by in Willow Lane. 
The Father was out, and so was another priest whom he sought. 
“He came back,” she used to say, “and told me how sorry he 
was, and asked me if I would go to Costessy with him, and see 
Mgr. Davis. I said, Yes, I would, and we set off together. It 
was a pretty walk, through fields and a park. When we got 
there he too was out, and I couldn’t help laughing! said 
we would wait till he came in; and wait we did, in his 
dining-room. I could see was very nervous, though he 
pretended not to be,—far more nervous really than I was.” At 
last the priest came in, and they had a long talk. Her brother 
then entreated him to receive her at once. (She was still 
wearing the dress of an Anglican Sister). The priest went 
back to her, and though he had seemed doubtful as to her 
immediate reception when speaking to her brother, these doubts 
were soon to vanish. She begged him, when she saw him, to 
receive her at once, there and then! The final miracle had 
been wrought in her soul; the last mists had for ever rolled 
away, the city of God blazed in all its glory before her longing 
eyes, and her only desire was to enter in. She made her con- 
fession, and he baptized her conditionally. It was Thursday in 
the octave of the Nativity of our Lady, and she added the name 
of Mary to those which she already bore. 

In faded brown ink in an old Bible then belonging to one of 
them, is written on the last leaf: “mma Gray Mary Hibgame : 
received into the Catholic Church, Thursday, September 11th, 1854. 
First Communion, September 14th.” 

The joy of that return home can be imagined, but not 
described. From the moment when she begged for admittance 
into the Church she never had a doubt. The absolute certainty 
of the truth of the Catholic claims took possession of her and 
never left her. The gift of Faith, the pearl of great price, was 
flawless. 

Her first Communion was made three days afterwards in 
the Jesuit church in Willow Lane. It was September 14th, 
1884, the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. Her heart 
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seemed as if it must break with love and adoration. “My 
heart is too full for words,’ she wrote; “God is foo good to 
me!” This extraordinary happiness was always with her in 
a marked degree. “I never knew what true joy and peace were 
until I became a Catholic,” she wrote to her brother. The 
bond between them was now closer than ever, and her letters 
to him were full of the tenderest and most spiritual hopes and 
aspirations. Her eyes were already turned towards the Order 
of St. Dominic, but nearly a year passed before she could enter 
it. Part of this time was passed as a guest in a well-known 
convent close to the Oratory, in London, a church to which she 
was greatly attracted by her admiration and appreciation of 
Father Faber’s life and writings, and her intense veneration for 
Cardinal Newman. She could never hear or read the account 
of Father Faber’s conversion without tears. It was probably 
his devotion to St. Wilfrid which had originated and fostered 
her own attraction towards her future patron; and she spent 
long hours in the Oratory praying before his altar. She was 
quite alone, and her one longing was to enter Religion. She 
would greatly have preferred an enclosed life, and had a great 
desire to enter the Second Order of St. Dominic, in the convent 
at Carisbrooke. 

But this was not God’s will for her. Her anxiety to be able 
a 





to be with her mother during her last illness and death 
favour subsequently granted to her—was a principal reason in 
determining her to seek admission into the Third Order, at the 
Convent of St. Rose of Lima, at Stroud, the mother-house of 
the second great Tertiary Congregation then established in 
England. Her spirituality and fervent piety, joined to her 
brilliant intellectual and artistic gifts (for she was an excellent 
musician as well as a linguist), made her a most welcome 
subject. She entered that convent on the feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul, June 29th, 1885, and died there on the same great 
feast exactly twenty-one years later. She had “come of age” 
and was ready to enter upon her eternal inheritance. 

Of her life as a nun in the beautiful Dominican habit 
nothing of course can be said here. Asa Religious it belongs 
to her Congregation, who alone can be permitted to deal with it. 
Even of those external facts so well known to her many friends 
which are more or less common property, no secular, however 
closely united by gratitude and love to a spiritual mother, may 
presume to write. 
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But her great work was undoubtedly with converts. There 
is neither space nor time to dwell upon that aspect of her life, 
but “her children shall rise up and call her blessed.” Her 
magnetic personality and all her natural gifts were used for 
winning souls to the Church. Her writings, principally short 
poems and tales contributed from time to time to the J/essenger, 
Rosary, and other Catholic papers, are familiar to many; and 
in these (especially in the poems) appear the four strongly 
marked characteristics of her life which have already been 
mentioned, particularly her intense devotion to our Lord in 
His Sacred Passion. Her life was essentially a life of sacrifice, 
and from its very beginning, of intense suffering. Every pain 
she endured, whether physical, mental, or spiritual, was offered 
in union with the one Divine Oblation for the intention of those 
dear to her, some already passed beyond the Veil. “I wonder,” 
she said to one who loved her, not a year before her death, 
“what will happen to my poor soul when I am dead! 
I have offered everything literally that there is to offer for 
and I shall have to depend on the prayers of my 
friends!” They will not be wanting. 

Consolatrix afflictorum ... ora pro nobis. 

Shortly before her death she wrote to an Anglican: “ You 
are unhappy and worried! Of course you are! You must be 
so, for the peace of God which passeth all understanding can 
only be found in His Church.” And again: “You ask if I am 
happy? How can I help being happy when I think of the 
unutterable love of the Sacred Heart in the Blessed Sacrament 
towards an old sinner like me!” 

“Dislike any one!” she wrote to a friend, “how cau one 
dislike any soul for whom our Lord shed His Precious Blood ? 
He has forgiven ws so much—surely we can’t help forgiving our 








neighbour !” 

To those who knew and loved her the following words, 
written only a few weeks before her death—which she clearly 
foresaw—to one very dear to her, will have a keen and vivid 
interest as a last message from that sweet soul whose very life 
was love. 

“Tf any one wishes to remember me when I have passed away, 
let them try and show additional love and forbearance towards 
those with whom their lot is cast ; and especially let them try hard 
to love the unlovable. Our dear Lord died for all, even for those 
who (because we do not really know them) we think unlovable.” 
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“ Hoc est praceptum meum, ut diligatis invicem, sicut dilexi 


a a 

Because one has travelled—often at express speed—through 
beautiful country, one cannot be said to know it as those do 
who live in it. But some idea of the glory of mountain and 
lake, moor and forest, lane and flowery hedgerow, can be 
obtained even from the window of a railway-carriage! And 
the sight may perhaps wake in one the desire to know more of 
that beauty, and to explore it for oneself. 

So in this rapid and most unworthy sketch of her whom it 
was the writer’s priceless privilege to know and love, no more 
than a mere unfinished impression can be given of its subject ; 
because in a life like hers the greater part must always 
remain unwritten... for it is “hid with Christ in God.” 
Anima mea cum anima ¢jus. 

C. M. E. A. 








The Editorial Labours of Cardinal Rampolla. 


~~ 


A DISCUSSION upon the literary recreations of statesmen out of 
office might form an interesting chapter in any new edition of 
the Curiosities of Literature. Mr. Disraeli, when relieved of the 
onerous duties of Minister of the Crown, used to return, 
as we all know, to the diversions of his youth and generally 
found consolation for his reverses by satirizing mankind in 
a novel. Mr. Gladstone, under similar circumstances, harked 
back to the Homeric Question, or flooded the country with 
Magazine articles on every conceivable subject from theology 
to finance. Similarly, if we may trust the analogy of the past, 
Mr. Balfour will probably soon be announcing a new volume on 
the fundamental problems of religious philosophy, while on the 
other hand, the elder Lord Derby, in his intervals of leisure, 
courted the Muses, and produced a collection of verse transla- 
tions of no mean poetical merit. It is plain, then, that the 
former Cardinal Secretary of State, whose name was so familiar 
in the days of his late Holiness, Pope Leo XIII., has followed 
most distinguished precedents in devoting his retirement to the 
pursuit of literature. His studies have not been unfruitful, and 
we already have before us some of the results of his labours in 
the shape of a sumptuous folio volume embodying the admirably 
edited Life of an early Christian Saint.! 

There are Saints’ Lives and Saints’ Lives. In no species of 
serious composition, as Father Delehaye the Bollandist has lately 
instructed us, have so many different types of historically 
worthless materials, folk-lore, myth, legend, not to speak of 
pure fabrication, palmed themselves off upon the unsuspecting 
good faith of the pious believer. We might almost say that the 
bulk of these documents, especially those belonging to certain 
specified epochs, are devoid of any touch of human individuality. 
They are like the portraits of holy Doctors or Virgins, painted 
according to the canons of Byzantine art. We might shuffle all 
the names and almost all the dates, and the new arrangement 

1 Santa Melania Giuniore, Senatrice Romana ; Documenti contemporanei e Note. 
Edited by his Eminence, M. Cardinal Rampolla del Tindaro. Roma: Tipografia 
Vaticana. 1905. 
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would be just as near the truth, as much or as little instructive 
as the old. Miracles abound in such records, together with 
virtues and moral reflections of the most approved quality, but 
there is nothing for the memory to lay hold of. To have read 
one is to have read them all. 

Still, there are some few remarkable exceptions to be found 
in this incredibly weary waste of banality and tediousness. 
Here and there the searcher, in turning over the leaves of old 
lectionaries and passionaries, whether Latin or Greek, will light 
upon some really human document, which will well repay him 
for the trouble he has taken. It may bea set of Acts of some 
martyrdom in Rome or Asia Minor, embodying fragments of 
the official interrogatories of the prisoner, or the description of 
an eye-witness. It may be the brief memoir, dictated by some 
hermit in the desert, full of vivid touches, breathing the very 
atmosphere of those strange surroundings. It may be the 
narrative of the life of some great teacher or religious foundress, 
written down according to the faithful memory of a disciple, 
one who is far too impressed with the holiness of his subject to 
tamper with the truth, or alter in one tittle the facts of which 
his eyes and ears were witnesses. 

Such is the Life of St. Melania the Younger which Cardinal 
Rampolla has now for the first time given to the world entire. 
He has edited it with a wealth of erudition which few of those 
who used to discuss the Cardinal Secretary of State so freely 
would have dreamed of connecting with his name; but valuable 
as are the Introduction, notes, and dissertations which form the 
bulk of this handsome volume, the most precious part of all is 
the text itself, emphatically a human document, belonging to 
one of the most interesting periods of Christian history. 
St. Melania was born in A.D. 383, and died in 439. She spent 
her early life, of which a full account is given, in Rome, travelled 
all over the Roman world, and finally settled in Jerusalem, 
where she met St. Jerome in his declining years. The Life con- 
sequently belongs to that extraordinarily interesting period of 
the break up of paganism and the early incursions of the 
barbarians, the last days of Roman greatness before Constanti- 
nople became the centre of empire. The narrator writes as 
one who had been the devoted servant of the Saint when she 
had lived in luxury as a senator’s daughter in Rome,' who had 


1 I may confess that Cardinal Rampolla’s arguments on this head (p. xx.) do not 


entirely convince me. Certainly the Latin text reads as if the narrator were present 
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accompanied her and her husband on their wanderings, and 
who finally became a priest and inmate of an affiliated religious 
establishment in Jerusalem, the association embracing both 
monks and nuns (like the double monasteries of England a 
few centuries later), of which St. Melania was both foundress 
and Superior. The Life was probably written in Latin, but 
there is an early and slightly remodelled Greek text which 
cannot simply be called a version of the Latin, for the Greek 
exhibits a revised arrangement with omissions and peculiarities 
of its own. In spite of Cardinal Rampolla’s arguments to the 
contrary, I am inclined to believe that the author, who has been 
conjecturally identified with a certain Gerontius, wrote the Life 
in both languages, modifying his text at a later date in 
accordance with the audience he conceived himself to be 
addressing. The general features and even the details of the 
story have long been known through the redaction of the so- 
called MWetaphrast, belonging to a much later century. But the 
stilted and characterless phraseology of the M/e/aphrast leaves 
a very different picture from the vigorous if rude Latin of the 
contemporary who had lived with the Saint and loved her. 
The Bollandists some fifteen years ago published a great part 
of the Latin,! but their copy was mutilated and defective. 
Cardinal Rampollia’s new text is not only complete but founded 
upon a collation of better manuscripts. In any case the Life 
is worthy of the great labour he must have spent upon it. 
We should be inclined to consider it one of the most deeply 
interesting hagiographical documents which the early Church 
has preserved to us. 

The living interest of the narrative strikes us from the very 
first sentences of the biographer’s quaint dedication, addressed 
to some unknown Bishop. 


Blessed be God [he says] who prompted thy honoured person, 
O most holy priest of God, to write to my insignificance encouraging 
me to tell the story of the life of our most blessed mother Melania 
now dwelling with the Angels. At first I resisted thy Holiness because 
I was not equal to such a work. But just as God, when Moses demurred 


at the interview with Serena (see below), but he may only be clumsily incorporating 
an account given him by some one who was present. Why should he need to quote 
Melania’s authority for the statement that they took rich presents with them to the 
palace, wf ipsa postea referebat (p.9,1.27)? It seems strange that if the biographer 
had really been her constant companion from the beginning, he should not more often 
allude to his own participation in these events. 

1 Analecta Bollandiana, vol. viii. 1889, pp. 16—63. 
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about governing His people, did not yield to him but gave him his 
brother to help him, so thou, O priest of Christ, hast lent thy prayers 
in order to aid me in my task. For me even this is not assistance 
enough, for I think that surely no one would be able to tell her virtues, 
the glowing heat of her renunciation, her faith or her benefactions or 
her watchings ; or again her death, her patient endurance, or her 
abstemiousness, her gentleness, her humility, or the scantiness of her 
apparel. It is true that Holy Scripture says, “Give the wise man 
opportunity and he will become wiser still;” but I fear lest while 
wishing as I do to declare her praises, I should rather do her an injury 
through telling my story ill. Still, I have likened myself to the fisher 
folk casting their lines into the water, who know well that they cannot 
fish up all the fish in the sea, and that not even if all the fishermen of 
the world collected together could they do it any the better, but yet 
each of them doing his utmost as well as he is able, gathers in a 
goodly store. 


Melania, who was born in Rome in 383, belonged to an 
extraordinarily wealthy senatorial family, and though both her 
parents were Christians, her grandmother being a famous 
ascetic, also called Melania, who in her lifetime was honoured 
as a saint, still, the girl grew up in close contact with all sorts 
of pagan influences, then strongest perhaps among the senatorial 
order. In point of fact, her uncle Volusianus, the /egatus of the 
Emperor Valentinian III., was only baptized on his death-bed in 
436, when the Saint, after ceaseless efforts for his conversion, 
had almost given up the attempt as hopeless. The younger 
Melania, at the age of only fourteen years, was married much 
against her will to a certain Pinianus, who was destined later on 
to become through his wife’s 4nfluence the sharer of all her 
ascetical practices. Pinianus was only three years older than 
herself. Although the immense wealth which belonged to them 
seems to have come almost entirely from the side of the bride, 
he must have belonged to the same station in life, and was the 
suitor favoured by the little maiden’s parents. At the very 
outset of their married life, Melania, we are told, made 
a desperate effort to persuade her husband to live with her 
merely as a dear brother. To this Pinianus would not consent, 
but promised that when two children were born to them to 
inherit their vast possessions, he would let Melania have her 
way, and would second her in any scheme of renunciation she 
might propose. On these terms their married life began, the 
two residing together apparently as part of the household of 
Melania’s parents. After the birth of a little girl, whom we are 
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told the parents at once dedicated to a life of virginity, the 
young Saint’s ardent longings for a life of greater perfection 
seem only to have grown stronger, and they took shape in the 
first act of austerity which her biographer has recorded, one very 
characteristic of the sentiments of the age in which they lived. 


When this most blessed lady [we are told] was sent to the bath by 
her parents, she went indeed as she was bidden, but unwillingly and 
under compulsion. So when she entered the heated chamber, she only 
washed her face and wiped it just for appearance sake ; then calling to 
her all her hand-maidens, she gave them money and besought them not 
to betray her and disclose to her parents the fact that she had not 
bathed. And thus returning from the bath she made pretence as if 
she had been bathing. So deeply the longing for God had sunk into 
her soul. 

In the matter of clothes also she began to practise all kinds 
of mortifications, and when her husband noticed them she 
besought him with the most earnest entreaties not to let her 
parents know. It was about this time that her second child was 
born, and the biographer’s account of this incident may be 
quoted at length as throwing a curious light upon the Christian 
observances of the contemporaries of St. Augustine and 
St. Jerome. 


Now it happened that the day was at hand for the festival and 
solemn commemoration of the martyr St. Laurence. [This must have 
been August roth of the year 399.] In her great ardour of spirit the 
most blessed damsel was eager to go and keep the whole night with 
watchings in the basilica of the holy martyr. But this her parents 
would not permit because she was too weakly and delicate of body to 
support this labour of watchings. So she fearing her parents, yet 
desiring to find favour with God, remained there watching in 
the oratory of her own house, continuing upon her bended knees 
until morning and beseeching God with many tears that He would 
grant the desire of her heart. Now when the day dawned her father 
sent eunuchs to see how his daughter their mistress had rested in her 
chamber. They coming found her still upon her knees in converse with 
God praying earnestly unto the Lord. Just then she rose to depart 
and as she looked round she saw them standing there, whereupon in 
great distress and terror she began to coax them and to promise them 
money if only they would not inform her father of what they had seen 
but would tell him instead that they had found her sleeping in her 
room.! It was often she spent the night like this and she always tried 
to conceal it. On this occasion she rose at an early hour and along 


1 Tt is noteworthy that this incident is omitted in the Greek Life, which clearly in 


many ways represents a revision. 
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with her holy mother went to the martyr-church of Blessed Laurence 
and there with many tears prayed to the Lord that there might be 
given to her a stout heart in the service of God ; for she greatly longed 
for a life of solitude in the Lord. On her return from the martyr- 
church she was seized with the throes of child-birth and amid agonies 
of pain she was brought even to the point of death. A boy was born 
prematurely and was baptized that same day. ‘The next day his soul 


passed to God. 


The case of the young mother was a desperate one, and no 
hope of recovery seemed to be left. Pinianus, who loved his 
bride dearly, went back to pray at the shrine of the martyr 
St. Laurence. As he prayed he received a message from his 
wife bidding him, if he wished for her recovery, to make a 
solemn promise that they should live together henceforward in 
chastity. The young husband generously and gladly made the 
sacrifice, and his bride was instantaneously cured. From this 
time forth Melania and her “holy brother,” as the biographer 
consistently styles Pinianus, lived only for the practice of virtue. 
Their energies were directed to the discovery of more and more 
rigorous forms of austerity in food and clothing, but most 
particularly in the matter of the distribution of alms it became 
their one study to find out how they could denude themselves 
of every farthing they possessed in order to bestow all upon the 
poor of Christ. In a very few years the name of Melania seems 
to have been celebrated in the remotest solitudes of both east 
and west, partly, it would seem, on account of the vast sums 
distributed, partly because they wandered in the course of their 
various pilgrimages into almost every part of southern Europe, 
northern Africa, Palestine,and Asia Minor. Hardly any person 
of whom we have record can have been brought into personal 
relation with so many saints and models of heroic virtue. 
St. Melania had not only made acquaintance, but was on 
terms of intimacy with St. Augustine of Hippo, St. Jerome, 
St. Paulinus of Nola, St. Paula and St. Eustochium, St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, and of course her own grandmother, St. Melania, 
not to speak of the historian Rufinus, of countless holy bishops 
in all parts of the world, and of the ascetics of Upper Egypt 
who live for us again in the pages of Palladius. It is a 
singular testimony to the renown of this noble Roman lady 
that even in her lifetime, when she was not yet forty years 
old, a glowing account of the great renunciation of Melania 
is given by Palladius, the author, as just mentioned, of that 
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famous chronicle of early Eastern asceticism, best known as 
the Historia Lausiaca. Good Bishop Lausus, to whom the 
work was dedicated, and from whom its most familiar name 
is derived, was himself St. Melania’s intimate friend, while 
she was personally known to Palladius as well. As this is 
the earliest extant authority for the Roman lady’s deeds of 
charity, I propose to quote the passage here.' Owing to the 
generous patronage extended to Oriental studies by Lady 
Meux, who has enriched many libraries by the valuable texts 
sumptuously printed at her expense, it is possible now to use 
an excellent English translation of Palladius recently made 
from the Syriac redaction by Dr. Wallis Budge. The divergences 
of this text from the primitive Greek, which may be read in 
the admirable edition of Dom Cuthbert Butler, and, so far as it 
concerns St. Mclania, in Cardinal Rampolla’s volume, are too 
insignificant to call for notice here. This, then, is the account 
which was given by Palladius of Melania about the year 420, 
when she was only thirty-seven years old, and which agrees 
accurately in all essential particulars with the fuller narrative 
of the biographer who wrote after her death. Palladius begins 
his account thus: 

New inasmuch as I have already promised above to relate the 
history of Melania the younger, it is meet that I should discharge my 
obligation, for it is not just that I should consign to oblivion a young 
woman who, though so very young in her years, by reason of her inde- 
fatigable zeal and knowledge is much wiser than the old women, or 
that I should omit to make manifest by word, the history of one who 
though a girl in stature is old in the mind of the fear of God. 


We need not dwell again on the story of her marriage, and 
the death of her children, but we may pass to the compendious 
account which is given of her renunciation, and the distribution 
of her property. 

First of all she bestowed all her raiment of silk upon the holy 
altars, which also did Olympias the handmaiden of Christ, and the 
remainder of her apparel of silk she cut up and made it suitable for 
the service of the church in other ways. Her silver and gold she 
entrusted to a priest whose name was Paul, who was a monk from 
Dalmatia, and she sent it by sea to the countries of the East, I mean 
to Egypt and the Thebaid, to the amount of ten thousand darics ; and 

1 I am not overlooking the references to St. Melania and her husband, Pinianus, 
found in a poem of St. Paulinus of Nola, which was written in January, 406, but 
though they confirm all we know about their chastity, abnegation, generosity, &c., 
the verses are rather vague and give more prominence to Pinianus, whom he calls 
** Melani (séc) conjux in nomine Christi.” (See Rampolla, pp. 194—199.) 
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she sent in this manner ten thousand darics to Antioch and to the 
countries which were nigh thereunto, but to Palestine she sent fifteen 
thousand darics. To the churches which were within the islands and 
to the people who were in exile she sent ten thousand darics; and to 
those who were in the West, I mean in the churches and in the 
monasteries there, and in the houses for the reception of strangers, 
and to all those who were in want she distributed her gifts with her 
own hand. And I speak as before God when I say that she must have 
given away four times these amounts besides, and that by her faithful 
stewardship she snatched away her money from Alaric as from the 
mouth of a lion.! Of those who wished to be free among her slaves 
she gave freedom to about 8,000 in number, and on the remainder who 
had no wish to have their freedom and who preferred rather to remain 
in the service of her brother she bestowed three thousand darics. All 
the villages she had in Spain and in Aquitania and in the island of 
Tarragon and Gaul, she sold, as well as those she had in Sicily and in 
Campania and in Africa, and received the proceeds thereof in her own 
hands so that she might give them to the monasteries and churches, 
and all those who were in want. Such was the wisdom of Melania 
this lover of Christ, and such was the nature and divine opinion which 
she adopted in respect of the weighty burden of these riches. 

























It is curious that Melania’s later biographer mentions 
Britain also among the countries where his beloved mistress 
had property which she disposed of. This must have been 
but a year or two before the date when the Roman legions were 
finally recalled from this outlying province of the empire. In 
the same account we learn that Melania and her husband were 
unable to find a purchaser for their princely residence in 
Rome, it was so vast and so splendid. As Cardinal Rampolla 
conclusively shows, this was the famous palace on the Celian 
Hill belonging to the Valerii Maximi. Much of it has been 
excavated in modern times, and the ruins entirely bear out the 
description here given. The building, finding no purchaser, was 
left unoccupied, but when Alaric seized the city in 410 it was 
looted and almost burnt to the ground. But to return to Palladius: 














Her manner of life [he continues] was thus. She herself ate every 
other day, though at the beginning she ate only once in five days,” and 





1 This refers of course to the occupation of Rome by Alaric, who would have 
got all the spoils if Melania, by distributing her goods to the poor, had not forestalled 
him. Something has gone wrong in Dr. Budge’s text or translation at this point 
He speaks of ‘‘ Alaricus her faithful servant.” I have ventured to make several 
similar corrections in the light of a comparison with the Greek and Latin. 

2 It seems that Melania began by trying to go without food for five days ata 
time. But this was too much for her strength in the beginning, though at a later 
date she did more than this. Palladius is here speaking of the year 405. 
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the young women whom she had converted and who lived with her she 
commanded to partake of food every day. And there lives with her 
also her mother Albina, who observes the same rule of life, and who 
distributes her possessions amongst the needy after the manner of 
Melania, and sometimes they dwell in the plains of Sicily and sometimes 
in the plain of Campania, and they have with them fifteen men who 
are eunuchs and a proportionate number of virgins who minister as 











servants. 
And Pinianus who was once her husband now helps in the work 
: of ascetic excellence and is her associate, and he dwells with three 







hundred men who are monks and who read the Holy Scriptures, and 
he employs himself in the garden and converses with the people. Now 
these men who are with him helped and relieved us in no slight 
degree, and we were very many in number, when we were going on 
our way to Rome, on behalf of the blessed man, John the Bishop 
{z.e, St. John Chrysostom], for they received us with the greatest good- 
will and they supplied us with provisions for the way in great abundance 
and they sent us on our road in joy and gladness.! 














There can be no doubt that the example of Melania and 
her husband, though it was far from being without precedent, 
must have caused considerable stir in the Roman society of 
that epoch. The Saint’s faithful biographer narrates in detail 
the story of a visit which she paid, “by command,” to the 
Roman palace of Serena, who was both mother-in-law of the 
reigning Emperor Honorius and also niece of Theodosius I. 
It appears that this “Queen” (Regina, Bacidiooa), so the 
author of the Life calls her,’ had already sent the Saint many 
invitations to pay her a visit, but Melania in her humility had 
always managed to excuse herself. However, a time eventually 
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i came when it was no longer possible to refuse. Perhaps the 
a fact that the attempts of Pinianus and Melania to sell their 
4 property had met with a good deal of violent interference from 
i members of their family and others less interested, may have had 
4 something to do with the decision, but it is at any rate certain 
t that in the summer of 404, as Cardinal Rampolla computes it, 


: this interview between the young Saint and “Queen” Serena 
q at last took place. In the antechamber a group of attendants 
were gathered, including several bishops, and curiosity was 



















1 The Book of Paradise of Palladius. Lady Meux MSS. No.6. Edited and 
translated by E. Wallis Budge, D.Lit. &c. Vol. I. p. 244. Cardinal Rampolla has 
made it clear that although Palladius only finished his book about the year 420, his 
impressions of Pinianus and Melania were derived from a visit paid to Italy in 405. 
They were therefore, though accurate, a little out of date at the time they were written. 
2 She is also constantly styled Regina by the poet Claudian. 
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stirred to see how the Saint, whose mean and despicable garb 
was the talk of the town, would dress herself for such a meeting. 
As the daughter of one of the wealthiest senators of Rome, she 
must have been familiar with the usages of the Court, and they 
expected that like other ladies admitted to the privilege she 
would come into the presence chamber bare-headed (reducto 
a capite velamine) and suitably attired as the etiquette then 
prescribed. But Melania was determined to make no weak 
concessions to the dictates of human prudence. In the words 
of her biographer she declared without disguise : 

Even though I should thereby come to lose all my possessions I 
will not unveil my head which for Christ’s sake I have covered, neither 
will I put on any other attire than that which I have assumed in His 
name. It is better for me to fulfil the word which is written, “I have 
put on my garments and how shall I divest myself of them again,” for 
I know that it is commanded that a woman ought not to pray to God 
with head unveiled. 

The young Saint, however, was nothing if not generous. 
She was quite willing to bring with her an abundance of rich 


presents for the Queen, among which two-handled goblets of 


crystal are specially mentioned, and with them were silken 
garments and rich stuffs, to bestow upon the confidential 
eunuchs and grooms of the chamber, who seemingly expected 
such douceurs from all whom they admitted. From the 
passage which follows, it would appear that the biographer 
had himself been present on the occasion,! being probably at 
that time an attendant in Melania’s service. 


As soon as we entered, the most religious Queen at once came 
forward to meet us at the entrance of the colonnade and folded our 
mistress in her embrace. Then holding her by the hand, she led her 
to her throne of gold and sitting down herself made her also sit,? when 
again she embraced her lovingly and kissed her on the lips and on the 
eyes. After which she summoned all her people in the palace and 
said to them, “‘ Come ye hither and look on her whom four months® 


1 As stated in an earlier note, I am not quite so satisfied on this point as Cardinal 
Rampolla appears to be. 

® The Greek text says that she made Melania sit upon her own golden throne, 
and the editor quotes this as an example of the contradictions between the Greek and 
the Latin. I see no contradiction. The Roman chair of State was a capacious piece 
of furniture. Melania might have sat beside the Queen and, indeed, it was only in 
such a position that the Queen could have renewed the embrace after they were 
seated. 
version was also the author of the Greek. 

%’ The Greek says ‘‘ four years.” But we only know the Greek text through one 


The passage seems to me strongly to suggest that the author of the Latin 


manuscript. 
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ago ye beheld radiant in this world’s splendour but now for Christ’s 
sake growing old in wisdom and scorning all delights.” Now the hand- 
maid of Christ when she heard this did not manifest any elation, but 
rather humbled herself knowing that the glory of this world is as grass. 
Then, while we all remained seated, she began humbly to describe to 
the pious Queen how when she and her husband had determined upon 
their renunciation they had met with contradictions on every side, even 
her father putting obstacles in their way on account of the vain pomp 
of this world. 


Her father, she went on to explain, had on his death-bed 
bitterly repented of his opposition to their plans ; but now again 
her brother-in-law, Severus, coveting the property for himself, 
was leagued with other relatives to frustrate their charitable 
purpose by every means in his power. The Queen, on hearing 
this, seems to have expressed herself quite after the style of the 
Oriental despot, and proposed that the relations in question 
should be forthwith arrested, and all their belongings confis- 
cated. But Melania interceded for them, and obtained instead 
an engagement from her royal hostess that the sale of her 
possessions should be carried out under imperial authority in 
every province of the empire, and that the sum thus realized 
should be handed over to herself without deduction of any tax 
or commission. The necessary documents, it seems, were 
drafted then and there, and despatched with the consent of the 
Emperor Honorius, who was close at hand. “And we mean- 
while,” says the biographer, “sat there dumbfounded to witness 
such generosity on the part of these royal personages.” Before 
they went, Melania tried to offer her presents with a pretty 
speech, but the Queen only laughed at her pleasantly, and told 
her by way of reply that if she took gifts from her she would 
feel that she was simply stealing from the altar of God, and was 
incurring the damnation of fire threatened against those who 
robbed the poor. In the end she sent Melania back to her 
home under the escort of her confidential eunuchs, and 
threatened terrible things to any one of her household who 
should venture to accept even the smallest present out of the 
gifts which Melania had brought. 

It is sad, after this interesting peep into the Court life of 
the early Christian emperors, to learn from Cardinal Rampolla’s 
exhaustive commentary that this beautiful and accomplished lady 
whom Claudian calls docta, as well as pulchra Serena, some 


1 Claudian dedicated a whole poem to her. Carm. xxix. ‘* Laus Serenae 
Reginae.”’ 
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four years later, after the murder of her husband, Stilicho, had 
first of all to submit to the confiscation of all her property, and 
then was strangled by order of the senate, apparently upon 
some trumped-up charge of complicity in her husband’s alleged 
treason. It is just conceivable that some deep-laid grudge 
engendered by the generous action of Serena on this occasion 
may have influenced certain members of the senatorial body to 
compass her destruction. In any case the fierce passions and 
cruel punishments made manifest in such an episode throw a 
much needed light upon the ascetical extravagance which such 
an atmosphere naturally engendered. 

Cardinal Rampolla, in his really remarkable series of disserta- 
tions upon the social and religious customs of the age in which 
Melania lived, has a particularly valuable note, occupying six 
folio pages,! upon the fasts then practised by: the Christian 
ascetics both of East and West. He fully agrees in the 
conclusions of two scholars so widely divergent in their 
sympathies as Dom Cuthbert Butler and M. Amélineau, that 
the practice of “making the weeks,” which Dr. Weingarten and 
others have scoffed at as incredible, was beyond all doubt 
a literal fact. It is impossible to resist the concurrent testimony 
of the Pilgrim Lady whom we are now taught to call Egeria, 
of St. Melania’s biographer and many other writers of that age, 
that quite a number of persons trained themselves by years of 
persevering abstinence to go without food from noon on the 
Sunday until after Mass and Communion on the following 
Saturday. This was St. Melania’s constant practice in her later 
years, though it is clear that delicate as she was, she only 
arrived at this pitch of endurance by slow degrees. Further, as 
regards the nature of the food she permitted herself, it is clear 
that she abstained altogether from any kind of fat or grease, 


a deprivation which the unanimous voice of fasters of all ages 
proclaims to be the most difficult abstinence of all. It was 
only at the urgent petition of her mother, who also had become 
an ascetic in Jerusalem, and in obedience to her spiritual 
advisers, that the Saint permitted herself during the first three 


days of Easter week to partake of a little oil. But though 
extraordinarily severe to herself, we have the testimony both 
of Palladius and of her biographer that she constantly checked 
the indiscreet ardour of the consecrated virgins who formed 


her community. She would not let them fast beyond the 


Pp. 224—231. 
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measure of their strength. However, there was undoubtedly‘an 
element of severity in her character, at any rate in later days ; 
as the following curious episode, which I translate literally from 
the Latin text, plainly shows. 


There was [says the biographer] a certain matron of noble family 
who was sojourning in the Holy Places (at Jerusalem), although they 
said that she was a heretic. Still, she communicated (¢e., assisted at 
our liturgy and received Communion) with us, pretending to be a true 
believer. Now it happened that she came to die while remaining in 
these dispositions. But I in offering the Holy Sacrifice named her name 
amongst those who had slept. For it was my custom during those 
dread and solemn moments not only to recite the names of the holy 
martyrs that they might pray for me to our Lord, but also of 
sinners that had found mercy, that they too might intercede for me. 
So it happened that I named the matron above mentioned. Where- 
upon, our most blessed mistress said to me ina tone of some indig- 
nation, “ As the Lord liveth, my Father, seeing you name such a one, 
I no longer communicate of your oblation.” And then when I pledged 
her my word that I would never name this woman in future, “for all 
that,” she said again, “since you have named her this once, I do not 
communicate.” 


Liturgical students will no doubt be quick to detect the 
interest of this passage, the Greek version of which ought also 
to be consulted. But I must pass over, in the hope of returning 
to the subject on a future occasion, some further details regard- 
ing the administration of the Holy Eucharist, which are 
admirably illustrated in the notes of the Most Eminent editor 
of the text before us. As it is I am unable to say anything of 
many matters touched upon in the Life, and more particularly 
of the tolerably full account of St. Melania’s travels. One final 
incident which is again one of those which bring us into 
contact with a personal and living element in the religious 
practice of these remote ages may serve to conclude this article. 
The episode belongs to the visit to Egypt which she made 
along with her husband, Pinianus, in the earlier years of their 
life of renunciation. The biographer narrates it thus: 

And seeing that it was always her special devotion to be solicitous 
for the relief of others, they came once upon a time, as she herself 
vouchsafed to tell us, to a certain most holy man named Hephestion. 
And when they had entered his cell, our Saint, after they had prayed 
together, began to beg of him that he would vouchsafe to accept at 
their hands a few gold pieces for his own use. Whereupon he starting 
to his feet began to thrust away from him the proffered money declaring 
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that he had no need of gold for any purpose. When therefore no 
persuasions could induce him to take it, they asked, as the custom is, 
that he would offer a prayer for them before they set out on their 
journey again. He assented and while he falling prone upon his face 
prayed for them to our Lord, our Saint peered about to see where she 
could secretly leave the money which he rejected. Nothing offered 
itself for such a purpose because there was no property of any kind in 
the cell which the hermit could call his own, except the mat on which 
he slept, and in the corner a basket with a few little loaves and a 
vessel of salt. This the Blessed Melania managed at last to discover 
and hid in it afew coins. Then, thanking him for his prayer, they 
hastily departed for fear that the servant of God might find the money 
and give it back. They therefore having hurried away as fast as they 
could go, the man of God on his side began to reflect on the importunity 
of his visitors in pressing him to accept the gift. Whereupon conceiving 
a suspicion and making search, he straightway found what had been 
hidden, and so picking up the money he followed the holy couple at the 
top of his speed. Thus, just as they had crossed the river and had 
reached the further shore he came to the bank and shouting out said: 
“Tell me, I pray, why have you left with me in the desert this money 
which I need not?” and the holy woman replied: “ Be pleased to give 
it to the poor; for the Lord has vouchsafed to grant my desire.” And 
he in turn: “ Where shall I go, or how am I to find poor people seeing 
that I never quit the desert? Do you rather take it back and give it 
to others.” And so when in no wise she could be persuaded to take 
back what had once been given, and he was unable to cross the river, 
he flung the money which he held in his hand into the stream and 
there it went to the bottom. This indeed was a favourite practice of 
hers to give secret alms in this way to those monks and nuns who 
would receive nothing. She was possessed with an eager longing that 
all whom she saw should receive gifts at her hands. For she knew that 
from such deeds of charity her soul reaped no little advantage. 


We have been able to say nothing of many other interesting 
matters, which this Life of St. Melania offers for discussion. but 
what we have quoted will, we trust, be sufficient to show how 
exceptionally attractive and desirable is the handsome volume 
upon which Cardinal Rampolla has expended his studious 
leisure. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
OF AN OAKEN BEAM. 


THERE was a story connected with the crucifix which Lois had 
so regretfully left ; a story of which Mrs. Lane gave her a very 
rough sketch, as they sat that evening by the little wood fire; 
a story which Aloysia Egerton told her long afterwards. 

And this was the story, told in the words that are not the 
words of Mrs. Lane, nor yet of Aloysia. 

Hundreds of years ago a Priory stood there, a Priory such 
as many a one whose ruins yet testify to the love of loveliness 
and the intimacy with form-beauty, and the glory of skill that 
reared it. Some of the monks tilled the orchards and 
gardens, and some copied books, and some made books, and 
some adorned Missals and Hour-books with beautiful devices, 
wrought in colours over which time’s hand should have no 
power. And some took young boys and allured them in 
pleasant and loving manner to the fountains of wisdom and 
fair knowledge, and slaked their thirst with the sweet waters, 
giving with comely discretion the right measure according as the 
lips were capable of the cup and the throat of what it held. 
The poor came to the gates: God’s poor, not the State’s 
paupers; and they got their due, as the Church law commanded, 
and over and beyond. And day by day the Sacrifice was 
offered up, and the sweet smell of incense was there; and the 
altar and its gear, with the vestments of the priests, and the 
holy furniture, were beautiful in the beauty of holiness, and 
many came from far and near to worship and to bring gifts, as it 


was comely indeed to do. 

But the evil days came, and Layton and Legh did their 
devil’s work for Henry and his Cromwell, and the shepherds 
were slain, and the sheep scattered. And the Priory was 
thrown down, and its stones left for generations of farming 
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folk to use for the building of their swine-cots, or whatever they 
would ; or for the kindly earth, slowly and safely, to bury and 
cover up with her grass and her herbs. The excellent altar- 
gear and the vestments stiff with glorious needlework, and the 
jewels of the shrine of Our Lady, the Patron of the church, had 
been carried off to enrich the coffers of the king ; and what was 
not taken for him was ruined by fire and hammer and evil- 
handed rapine. 

A man went straying through the ruin and the desolation 
that were reigning where so often he had knelt to worship his 
God lifted up ; and he well-nigh stumbled over what was left 
of a mighty oaken beam, whereof one end was all ragged with 
black shards. He carried to his house the great piece of beam, 
many feet long and thick in the fulness of its depth and breadth. 
And how he carried it he never knew; but the strength was 
given him, or the angels helped; and he brought it into his 
house and laid it along the wall under the window, and there it 
abode. And all through the days of the new Faith and its 
splittings into many and many a sect, that old beam still abode 
in that old freehold house. Gossips sat upon it, and children 
leapt upon it, and many a portion of meat and drink was laid 
on it for the poor and the wayfarer. 

The house throve, and master after master lived and died 
there ; and it grew greater, as chambers were added and small 
rooms made into one great one. And at last the day came when 
the family received again the Faith it had been robbed of so 
long ago. Then a son of the house, who knew the craft of 
wood-carving, took the remnant of the old Priory beam, and in 
his hours of loving leisure he fashioned thereof a crucifix great 
and noble; and as he worked he prayed that once more in 
England the Lord would reign from His Tree. 

Then it fell out that Giles Egerton inherited a house 
which had been built near the old Priory, on land that had 
belonged to the monks, and he possessed the land that had 
upon it the mound rising high and fair and green, and his 
workmen dug and laid the old stones open to the day; and 
thereof he built a chapel “to the glory of God, and in honour 
of His most sweet Mother,” as the older chapel had been 
dedicated hundreds of years ago. And when it was noised 
about that this was to be done, William Thurston came to 
Giles Egerton, and brought him to his house, and showed him 
the fair crucifix which his grandfather had wrought from the 
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old beam of the Priory; working at it hour by hour, in the 
slowness that is not indeed of sloth, but of patience and loving 
care. He said it should be a gift to the chapel. So the 
crucifix was set up; and it was noted that whosoever, from 
what part soever of the chapel, looked toward it, saw the Face 
looking at him in love great exceeding. And on the plinth it 
stood upon they read the prayer for their charity, and whosoever 
knelt there failed not, before he rose, to say a prayer for the 
soul of him who had carved the crucifix, and who had prayed, 
the while he wrought it, that once more in England, and all 
over England, the Lord would reign from His Tree. To which 


his prayer, Amen. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
“EGERTON !” 

THE moon was full that night, and Lois went to the garden 
gate, and looked out, and up to the hills that rose in varied 
curves, some crowned with beech or pine, some heather-clad 
to the very top. She could hear the sound of the water on 
whose bank she had lain, and she knew that now the moonlight 
would be playing upon it, rippling with every ripple, and 
curving with every curve. She would have gone to see it, 
but that she felt she must not keep Mrs. Lane out of bed. 

“Egerton! Egerton! That should have been my name! 
It was my grandfather’s. But it’s not uncommon—yet, suppose 
these people were some sort of relations? Ever so distant it 
must be. Suppose Miss Egerton and I were cousins? Too 
far off to call each other cousins. It doesn’t make any real 


c 


difference, for they would not care to know me. But—that 
face!” 

From her description Mrs. Lane had been sure that the young 
lady Lois had seen was Miss Egerton. 

Lois had forgotten the name of Croyde, if indeed she had 
ever heard it, for she had been brought up completely apart 
from any of her own family associations, though her adopted 
uncle had told her he believed she had some very distant cousins 
in England. The thought of her lost ring came to her, and she 
wondered whether the Lees would know anything about where 
these cousins lived, for she remembered the doctor’s having 
mentioned them to her. But it was a long time since she had 
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written, and it did not seem nice to write just to gratify her 
own curiosity. She ought to write, she knew; yet she shrank 
from it. She felt somehow as if she had better not write to the 
Lees at present. She could not have defined the why. Yet she 
felt a gulf getting wider and wider between her and the old life, 
of which they were a part. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
LODGINGS AND LECTURES. 


Lois got back to London lateish on Monday afternoon, after 
some hours in the woods. She had intended paying a visit to 
the chapel, but she saw people going into it, and preferred waiting 
until it was empty. But that was not to be. 

Good-bye to Mrs. Lane, good-bye to the country and all the 
country meant. How noisy London seemed! how impure the 
air! how dusty the stairs which she mounted to get to her 
bed-sitting-room! How dingy the room itself, with its painted 
wash-stand and chest-of-drawers, its green stuff curtain hung 
over the pegs that held her dresses, and the dismal little horse- 
hair sofa, which was the half-pennyworth of sitting-room to the 
intolerable deal of bedroom. She had wanted to rearrange 
the room, and have one or two plants about. But Mrs. Hughes 
emphatically objected to any alterations or any “messes.” So 
Lois let things be. 

She looked round and felt sick at heart; then she reflected 
that she was under resolutions to be brave, and also that she 
ought to have something to eat. She rang the bell, and after a 
little while the maid appeared with a tray, whereon were some 
eatabies. “ You want some supper, miss, I suppose? This is all 
the mutton you have left.” 

Lois thanked her and sat down. 

The mutton was cold, and bore the appearance of having 
been cooked several days ago ; it was dry and hard. 

Mrs. Hughes was rigidly honest, and sent up all Lois’s 
morsels and scraps day after day, until sometimes the girl 
would say, “Oh, do give that to the cat.” But one day the 
maid told her Mrs. Hughes had said she was able to support 
her own cat herself. So Lois had to “waste” her odds and 


ends. 
Lois looked at the meat, aiid remembered how in the story 
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of the Pursuit of the Gilla Dacker, one of the old tales she 
loved, she had read how “ Dermot had a custom that he would 
never eat of any food left from a former meal.” 

“T wish I could afford to do like Dermot. But perhaps if 
he had had a nice mince or a savoury hash he would not have 
minded: I shouldn’t! There! I’m growing greedy! Here 
goes!” And she stuck her fork into the little log, and reso- 
lutely hewed away. But, when the meat was on her plate, she 
could not eat it. Then she lighted her evil-smelling oil stove, 
filled her kettle at the tap on the landing above, and made tea, 
eating with it a diminutive piece of bread—she was out of butter. 
She was generally out of something or other. 

Back to work again; to study and learn exactness and 
proportion. That is, she must not linger over what she specially 
enjoyed. She must not devote time to looking up references 
and parallels to what interested her most, but she must take 
what would be most useful, most essential, most mark-acquiring. 
Katey Stuart told her this. Katey was studying for this 
Examination, as she intended to get a University certificate : 
she began to attend the European History lectures, as it 
happened, just the week after Lois had been at Croyde, though 
it was not the beginning of a course. She had looked up at 
her neighbour at each side and delightedly recognized Lois, who, 
however, never once looked at her, but went on scribbling notes 
with nervous haste ; Katey, who had been taught by Miss Ella, 
saw that she was taking her notes wholesale, without the least 
discrimination as to what would “tell” and what not. 

There was a glad meeting for them when the lecture was 
over and Lois recognized Katey, who insisted on her going 
home to tea with her to her pretty room, which, on comparing 
notes as to that among other things, Lois found was less costly 
than hers. But Katey had made it charming without having 
had resort to the silly disguises which try to put use entirely in 
the background. 

Katey had been a bit of an artist, but she had seen that she 
must make her way, and “had got it under,” as she told Lois. 
“Tt wasn’t enough of a thing to draw cheques with. You see, 
unless you have a very remarkable gift, or have plenty of 
money, or become a member of a c/igue, you are nowhere! You 
are a poet. I know that, though I haven’t read a word of your 
poetry. I knew it before Miss Ella told me. But you'll have 
to get it under, like me, and be a good, practical school-marm, 
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as I want to be. I think teaching is one of the great things, 
you know—that is, I think so now, though I didn’t always: or 
you might be a journalist, like Esther Joyce.” 

Katey said this some weeks later, when paying a visit to 
Lois, as they watched the kettle boiling for tea on the smelly 
stove inside Lois’s rusty little fender. Katey looked strong and 
capable. It was a good face, with plain features. The figure 
was somewhat clumsy, but the hands were shapely and sugges- 
tive of strength as well as skill. 

“You are not hurt, are you?” she went on, taking Lois’s 
hand a little timidly. “I think I understand. I think 1 know 
you have a lot in you that you want to put into some kind of 
form. But you’re not rich—you told me so at Miss Primrose’s 
—and you'll have to wait before you can do what you like best 
to do; and if people don’t make money they may have to wait 
for ever so long, perhaps till they’re too old, or too tired, or too 
worldly to do the sort of work they think now they could do if 
they were free. And if they do make money enough to buy 
freedom with they may not want to spend it on freedom! They 
may get to like making it, or at any rate, get to liking very 
much having the things it buys: such as a nice house, and pretty 
frocks, and dric-d-brac, and admission to society. . Miss Moore 
—or may I say Lois?—I like you awfully, and I wish I could 
help you—but there’s no good in dashing your head against a 
stone wall.” 

Lois turned half-fiercely, for the tears were too near her 
eyes ; but she met a sweet, deprecating look on the plain, kind 
face ; and the fierceness died away, and she said in a troubled 


voice : 

“Do help me, Katey. Help me at least by telling me! It’s 
all so ugly—but—I suppose anything is better than a Fool’s 
-aradise.” 

Katey hugged Lois’s hand, and went on: 

“Lois, you have ideals; that’s easy to see. I knew it, even 
in the little peep I had of you at the Primrose’s, when you were 
trying to act the dignified teacher, and couldn’t do it. And 
lately we have walked together, and talked about our studies, 
our examinations, and kindred subjects, and I have felt there 
was a big gulf between us as to the way we were looking at 
things. You want to learn the things that interest you, and 
learn them well, and bring them to bear on your work 
whatever it may be, by-and-by, though you don’t always 
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know how to do it. You mean to work; and I want to 
make money.” 

“So do I,” said Lois. 

“Yes, but you wouldn’t do any work you didn’t think good 
work to make it! I would—I’m going to be a teacher because 
I like teaching, and there’s going to be a good time for women 
who will get themselves properly trained. But if I saw my way 
to making a pot of money by work that wasn’t what you would 
call noble work, I’d throw up the teaching and live in a spiritual 
slum !” 

“ Katey, I don’t believe it!” 

“Yes, I would! Poor people can’t keep their ideals, and 
rich people never have any to keep; that is, I mean, ordinary 
poor people, like me. You will break your heart, I suppose, one 
day—and where’s the good of it?” 

“Katey! 1 don’t believe God lets us have ideals just 
to be tortured with unless He lets us have riches too. Do 
you?” 

“My dear, I don’t know what God does: I only know it’s 
a terrible thing for a woman to be born poor. Pierre Loti says, 
C'est une chose vraiment exquise que d’avoir été pauvre. But he 
doesn’t say it’s a truly exquisite thing to be poor! I suppose 
things don’t matter in the past. But they matter aw/u//y in the 
present. Now, Lois, look here! We are both poor, and two 
poors don’t make one rich; but all the same, if we shared and 
shared alike, we should both be better off together than we are 
apart. Will you share rooms with me? _ I am practical, I 
think: perhaps the bit of practicality in me outweighed the 
artist so completely that the artist disappeared—went to sweep 
the cobwebs off the skies. And when our work was done, I 
would dust up a bit—I don’t believe you know how to dust, 
now, do you, Lois ?—and I would see to the supper. And you 
could moon, while I set the table or taught someone to set it. 
We could do some preparation together. I’m not bad at 
arithmetic, and you could help me in Shakespere. Then, when 
we each get a post, we can take a good look out as to our plans 
for the future.” 

Lois hesitated. 

“Look here, Lois,” Katey went on. “You mustn’t think 
I should obtrude my fat self upon you: we should have three 
rooms, and we needn’t, by any means, be Siamese twins. We 
should get on all right. Say yes, Lois, if you think you can 
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trust me. If we’re very badly off, we can cast lots whose watch 
goes up the spout.” 

“My watch is a very cheap one, and we shouldn’t get much 
for it,” said Lois. “I suppose ‘to go up the spout’ means to 
sell ?” 

“No, it doesn’t, my dear baby. It means to do what doubt- 
less you have never done, but I have; to oblige your uncle with 
a temporary loan ; to go to what the French call a mountain of 
piety : in fact, to—PAWN !” 

She was startled at the look on Lois’s face. And indeed, 
Lois felt as if her heart had suddenly stopped, and then begun 
beating at a desperate rate. For, until that moment, she had 
forgotten the redemption of her ring, and the month was much 
more than over and gone. 

She explained the matter to Katey, who was very sorry for 
her fright, but felt that it was a needless one. They would both 
go now, directly, and redeem it. 

“But I haven’t the money ready.” 

“But I have. Now don’t be a goose, Lois. You know we 
must get the ring, and you know very well you would do as 
much for me under similar circumstances. I wouldn't offer to 
do for anybody what I wouldn't let them, given the similar 
circumstances, do for me. Come along.” 

They put on their hats, and had started at a rapid pace, 
when Katey said: “Of course you have the ticket ?” 

“No! Oh,I am stupid! I am——” 

“Well, don’t stop to scold yourself now: we'll go back and 
look for it.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A PELICAN IN HER PIETY. 


BuT the search was vain. The fact was that Lois had one day 
destroyed a dirty bit of paper she found in her purse, forgetting 
what it was, and never even opening it. When they got to the 
shop, the man who was there was the same who had taken the 
ring from Lois, but though he was courteous and even 
sympathetic, he appeared to have no memory of the transaction. 

“You have no ticket, you say, madam. Can you give me 
the date? You will understand that I am looking into the 
matter to oblige you.” 
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She gave it at once. Katey had made her recall it as they 
were walking to the shop. 

The man consulted his book—page after page was turned 
over, column after column. Lois watched him, tremblingly 
anxious. Her father’s ring, sent to Uncle James for her by 
Mrs. Moore after her father’s death. Oh, if_it were lost, and 
lost through her own carelessness, what a grievous, grievous 
thing! It seemed almost like a wrong done to the dead, though 
she told herself that was an unhealthy thought. 

Katey stood by her, kind and interested, and eagerly watching 
the man as he scanned the columns of his book. At last he 
stopped. 

“Will you describe your ring, madam ?” 

“ A gentleman's seal ring ; bloodstone, with a crest—a pelican 
feeding her young.” 

“Hum—m—m. Was there an inscription anywhere on the 
ring?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“There could not have been one without your having been 
aware of it, madam, surely ?” 

“T suppose not.” 

“Have you the description of the ring there?” said Katey, 
“and does it tally with what this lady says ?” 

The man smiled the sort of smile that is sometimes seen 
on men’s lips when women ask what they consider, justly or 
unjustly, foolish questions. 

“We have the description of a ring, madam, which in some 
respects corresponds with the young lady’s description. But 
there are very important points of difference.” 

“Ts it a pelican feeding her young, carved on a bloodstone ?” 

“Even if it were, madam, that would not be sufficient to 
identify it. As you are perhaps aware [his tone said, “as I do 
not suppose you are likely to know”], the pelican is not a 
very uncommon crest, nor is a bloodstone at all an uncommon 
stone ; nor is the combination of the two a remarkably unusual 
thing.” 

“Do you not remember my pledging such a ring,” said 
Lois, “just two months ago? You surely must remember. It 
was about six o’clock. Do try to recall it.” 

Again that smile. “My dear madam, if you had any idea 
of the number of people we see, day after day, and all day 
long, you would hardly ask such a question. I am very sorry, 
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but a ring in some respects answering to your description, and 
which may or may not have been yours, has been sold.” 

Lois looked, as she felt, dismayed and distressed beyond 
words. Katey said, “ Will you give us the name of the person 
who bought the ring, and the price paid for it, and the date on 
which it was sold ?” 

“It is really quite impossible, madam. The gentleman who 
bought it took it away with him at once. And I may say that 
it is not usual for ladies to ask tradesmen what price they receive 
for their goods.” 

“ And the date?” 

“Madam, it was not sold until after the month and some 
days had expired.” 

“1 think you must remember me,” said Lois. “You looked 
at first as if you did. Oh, do think, and do help me to get the 
ring.” 

“T have no recollection whatever of you,” said the man 
impatiently. “Nor do I know whether the ring you pledged 
was this one—you cannot describe it—nor do I even know 
whether it was yours to pledge. We do not inquire all 
particulars.” 

They could not remain any longer. Under this insult 
Lois felt a sense of helplessness as a woman that would 
have gravely affected her if Katey had not been there. Katey 
was sure the man did remember, and was convinced there was 
some trickery. 

“But, Lois, could there have been an inscription without 
your having known it? Could there have been some way of 
opening the ring underneath, which you do find in old rings 
sometimes, and which might have shown some lettering you 
were not aware of? You see, these people are up to all this sort 
of thing.” 

“Perhaps, perhaps! Oh, it was my father’s, Katey, and his 
father’s, and his grandfather’s too!” 

“Well, my dear, it is a loss, but not one of the big, big 
losses, you know. One can live without an ancestral ring, 
and even without ancestors—like me, for instance. My grand- 
father kept a little shop, so he doesn’t count as an ancestor, does 
he?” 

“What nonsense, Katey! As if it mattered to any one!” 

There the matter ended. Perhaps we may say that Katey 
did not drop it until she had expressed, and very vigorously, her 
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desire that the pawnbroker might suffer one day the extreme 
penalty of the law ; and her desire that it might be given to her 
to set the machinery in action for this end. 

It was not long before the girls arranged to live together ; 
and the beginning of the Term lectures at College found them 


“chums.” 










CHAPTER XXIV. 
COMRADES. 










To both of them the change meant much in different ways. 
Lois was naturally more dependent than Katey, and more alive to 
influences of place and atmosphere. And Katey was happy in 
having some one to look after. She was one of those people 
who thrive best when the mother or nurse conditions are in 
their lives, and she looked after Lois, and the colour came to 
Lois’s cheeks. She could eat now, for Katey saw that their 
simple food was wholesome in itself and in its cooking ; and it 
was pleasant to have some chat and home laughter at meal- 
times instead of the dreariness of her room, or the heat and 
crowd of a restaurant. And she felt too, and knew that, 
whatever Katey might say about ideals, she too had them ; and 
sometimes Lois thought they were great, far beyond her own. 

Katey’s guess was right as to the discovery of an inscription 
on Lois’s ring. 

Ralph Comyn had entered the shop to buy the crucifix 
which Lois had seen. It had caught his eye, and he had 
examined it carefully, recognizing its beauty and worth ; had 
paid for it, and was waiting while it was packed up, to be sent 
to Aloysia Egerton, without his name and with no mark of 
identification, when he saw the seal-ring, and asked to be 
allowed to examine it. 

The ring was engraved with the crest his uncle used. So 
that he wondered whether the ring could have belonged to 
any one of the same name. 

“ That's a good ring, sir,” said the man. He watched Ralph 
as he looked at it inside and outside, and finally opened the 
little gold lid under the bloodstone and read what was engraved 
there. “I see, sir, you understand these things.” 

Ralph read this, in old English lettering: Lots Eyre to her 
troth-love, Thomas Egerton. 17 
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“ How long have you had this?” he asked. 

“Some time, sir. It is not likely to be redeemed now.” 

“It is a family ring, and ought to be restored to that family. 
It must have been stolen in the first instance.” 

“It is possible, sir, but I do not suppose the person who 
brought it here had stolen it. It was an elderly lady, who said 
it had been left to her husband, who was butler to an old 
gentleman who owned it. She did not know of the inscription, 
and she did not know even that it was a seal-ring. She called 
it a carving of a bird moulting. Let me see—it would be many 
years ago—in my father’s day. He kept it among his personal 
possessions as long as he lived, and the other day, when I was 
looking over them, I came upon this and cleaned it up. He 
had never cared to sell it, but I should be glad to part with it 
for a few pounds—say five.” 

He was “an easy and fluent liar,’ and was in the habit of 
extemporizing pedigrees such as this. He was, however, not 
learned enough to see the improbability of any one’s leaving 
a crested ring to his butler. He had seen at once that Ralph 
wished to buy the ring, but would not do so unless satisfied that 
it was not likely to be redeemed ; and the only question was 
how much he would be willing to give. 

Ralph had never made a bargain in his life, and put down 
five sovereigns at once, to the great regret of the pawnbroker, 
who saw he might have made more than three pounds on that 
transaction. There was no help for it, and Ralph took his ring 
as well as the crucifix, and left the shop. 

He changed his mind about sending the crucifix to Lois. 
He sent both it and the ring to his uncle, telling him how he 
had found the ring, and how glad he was to think of having 
come upon the gift of his uncle’s grandmother to him who 
became her husband. And he said that Lois might care for the 
crucifix. 

And thenceforth it hung where it was the first thing to meet 
her eyes when they opened with the light. 


“ Oh, Lois, do measure with a foot rule!” said Katey, as they 
were putting up some photographs. She had watched Lois 
dabbing her handkerchief against the wall, and “allowing” so 
much before she called out, “ That will be right!” 

“Do you know,” continued Katey, “I never saw the absurdity 
of our little ways so clearly as when, last year, I came across 
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a set of shelves which a carpenter was selling cheap because they 
were made to a lady’s order by that lady’s own measurements, 
and would not fit in the recess intended for them. He was very 
philosophical over it. He said, ‘ Ladies measure different from 
us. They do it with a bit of string, and then, when it comes to 
be measured with a foot rule, it’s all wrong.’ I don’t wonder 
that men look down on us, when they see us do these things.” 

“Oh, Katey!” 

“Yes, you know the way they talk. See a man take a bit 
of work requiring accuracy, out of a woman’s hands, and see his 
look! They think we’re babies, or donkeys, and we often give 
them cause.” 

“Katey, you want to train me, too?” 

Katey laughed. “Well, it shan’t be trained, it shan’t!” 

“Oh, yes, it shall—if it has trainers as nice and good as 
Katey.” 

“Lois, I want to be nice to you, because I love you, and 
I want to be good to you—but good in the abstract I’m not, and 
I never shall be. And I may do something some day, which 
you will think dreadful ; something that will shock you.” 

“What nonsense, Katey! Why, you look quite tragic!” 

Katey was silent, then said, laughing, “ My dear, that’s cheap 
tragedy—like everything about me. There, don’t look puzzled 
or worried.” 

But Lois felt puzzled, if not worried, for she had become 
conscious that there was in Katey something that she never had 
suspected, something that she would probably never understand. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
AN “UNCRITICAL” PROFESSOR. 
ONE evening old Professor Barclay, who lectured on English 
Literature at the College, was sitting at his table whereon were 
many papers, sent in by many pupils. He had read paper after 
paper, and written comments, explanatory, encouraging, some- 
times with the faintest possible touch of well-deserved severity, 
but always with kindness coming from a heart that was a 
fountain of charity for the living as well as for the dead. I say 
for the dead, because invariably he turned his writers’ work 
as it were to the sun, which brought out the threads of gold 
that were there, where the “critical” discerned only the grey 
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and the brown: that is, those called the critical. For in 
criticism, as in all other things that belong to life, “the eye 
sees what it brings with it the power of seeing.” Hamlet could 
see his father’s spirit; but Gertrude saw nothing, and yet 
believed she saw all that was to be seen. 


Nothing! Yet all there is I see! 


So the dead authors, on much of whose work imperfection 
was writ large, received for whatever that work held of true 
and of good, obscured though it might have been for eyes 
less keen than those with the keenness of charity—received 
that recognition of charity, which was only another name for 
the justice that most had denied them. 

Some people of course called him uncritical. They said it 
was unfair to the really great in Art to be so kind to the 
inferior. I do not know. I only know that he made people 
love literature, and that no pupil of his could for a moment 
have supposed that he thought Herbert equal to Milton, or 
believed that Massinger ought to sit among the gods at 
Shakespere’s side. 

This evening there was one paper in particular that he 
paused lovingly over; not the first time he had _ thus 
paused over a paper in that same handwriting; but to-night 
he read what confirmed him in his strong feeling that to this 
pupil had been given an insight rarely to be found, and with 
the insight a power of expression, more common indeed, but 
yet with an original turn of its own that pleased him much. 
The name on the top right-hand corner was Lois Moore, and 
the address was 15, Belvoir Street, Camden Town. 

And he wrote words at the end of the paper that made 
Lois very glad, and caused Katey to make the funny little 
throaty sound that Lois called Katey’s purr. 

“Oh, Lois, you see what he thinks! That you have the gift 
of saying things so that people will listen—and things worth 
saying. You will be able to teach literature, or write, or do 
what you choose! I snow you will, Lois!” 

Lois never forgot the Sunday afternoon that she spent at 
Professor Barclay’s not long after this. The tea, under trees, in 
the Hampstead garden : trees that “would have been almost like 
country trees if they had been clean,” but in any case were 
real, real trees: and among flowers; with the happy faces of 
wife and children and friends around the Professor, whose 
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beaming happiness was reflected by all, wife, daughters, sons, 
friends of daughters, and friends of sons. 

He found time after tea to have quite a long talk with Lois, 
and gathered something of the story of her wishes and hopes 
and fears. 

“Which would you rather do,” he asked, “write or lecture?” 

“TI would rather write, Professor, if I might write just what 
I want to say, not what other people want me to say. Every- 
one, or almost everyone who knows anything about my writing 
has said, ‘ Write prose-stories,’ or ‘Go in for journalism.’ Now, 
I hate the idea of going in for journalism ; and if I wrote prose- 
stories, they would be just the sort of thing that I should 
naturally put into verse, for verse comes to me like my own 
language, my very own. I can’t help it, Professor,” she went on 
with a sort of deprecation. 

“My dear Miss Moore, why should you help it? I cannot 
see why you should not write that kind of stories. Not ‘clever’ 
sketches, full of smart saying and repartee, but fair little things 
like lovely landscapes in words instead of on canvas; and yet 
not ‘word-painting’ either. Only something that could be in 
words what the sort of picture I have in my mind would be 
in pencil or in colour. Or things about human life—true to 
its ideal: not ‘realistic’ things—‘realism’ is just the sort of 
falsehood that comes when people suppose that what is ugly 
and sordid and the negation of grace is the real thing. It is 
emphatically not. But there, I am almost running into a 
little lecture. Such is habit.” 

“Oh, do go on, Professor.” 

“I gather, Miss Moore, that it would be a comfort to you 
to make some money in the waiting-days—I mean of course 
by good work; but by good work that would pay with more 
certainty and regularity than what we call ‘original work.’ 
I had to begin to make money when I was young, younger 
even than you.” 

“Oh, Professor, it is just that money-making. It is so 
sordid—so—so—horrid /” 

The kindly mouth smiled, and the eyes too. 

“My dear Miss Moore, you are making a mistake. Sordid- 
ness is subjective, not objective; you will even find that to 
some people the spur of the necessity for bread-winning has 
been the incentive to the doing of their best and noblest work. 
Take our dear Goldsmith, for instance. He had to make money. 
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Yes, yes, I dare say he could have lived on less than he did live 
on if he had had more common sense—or a wife like my wife 
over there to look after him. No doubt he had to make all 
the more because his landlady brought him in a bill for that 
feather-bed of hers he cut open and got into to keep himself 
warm, as well as for her blanket, which he had given away. 
But, all the same, it is well known that he wrote his best—and 
that best, Miss Moore, was very good—under pressure. And 
I doubt if we should have had our Shakespere’s work if a boy- 
father of three children had not been driven—and in that 
driving, of course guided—to London, to make his way. Depend 
upon it, poverty is often a useful goad.” 

The Professor beamed, and all he said rang with such 
honest, wholesome cheer that Lois had to forget the other side ; 
that other side of whose existence she felt quite sure. He 


went on: 

“I think I could help you a little if you wanted to give 
some good literature lessons, such as I know you are capable 
of giving. The preparatory study for these would not hurt 
the probabilities of ‘original’ work for you, but rather tend to 


make it richer and stronger. ‘Imagination thrives best on 
solid ground,’ as you quote in your paper. By the way, who 
said it? If I ever knew, I have forgotten.” 

“My uncle. He was speaking of the importance of 
history for quickening and inspirations And then he said 
that.” 

“Good!” said the Professor. “And now will you think 
over what I have said, if it seems to you worth thinking about ? 
And will you let me know your mind?” 

“T will, Professor. How can I thank you?” 

“TI don’t want any thanks, Miss Moore, for what it is a great 
pleasure to do; and it’s all in my special line, you know ; goes 
into the day’s work. God bless you.” 

Then the Professor had to go and beam upon a very young 
and very awkward friend of one of his sons; and make him 
feel much less conscious of his awkwardness, and not so un- 
pleasantly young, after all. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
“BUTTERED HIS HAY.” 


Lois said “Yes” to the Professor’s proposal, and it was not 
long before she was giving a set of lectures to some ladies to 
whom the Professor spoke of her, and this meant not only 
happy work, but freer spending on those things that make life 
easier or more difficult, within a certain margin, in greater or 
less degree. Katey made her get herself a pretty and prettily- 
made dress ; and she kept Katey in flowers. 

Then came the examination, and soon afterwards the 
engagement of Katey and Lois to take good posts at one and 
the same day school, where Katey was to teach mathematics 
and natural science, and Lois was to teach history and litera- 
ture. The girls took each other’s hands, and jumped up and 
down with glee, until it occurred to them that they were shaking 
the house. Then they sat down and laughed with joy. Then 
out into the sunshine. 

They lived together for some time. Katey always thought 
that Lois had had to “climb down” in taking teaching instead 
of doing original work. But Lois felt that the work was good, 
and she found much pasture therein ; both in the study itself 
and in the contact which it gave her with young minds. She 
wrote now and then, and felt that her wings were gaining 
strength. 

A shadow fell on her when the good and dear Professor 
gave up his teaching in London, and went to live in the country 
and write quietly there. But life went on, and the time passed 
quickly enough. 

The girls lived simply, though they saw a good many people. 
Now and then they had what they called, less euphoniously 
than expressively, a “bu’st up.” Sometimes it was a concert, 
or a seat in the farterre of a theatre, as Lois said it was more 
poetical to call it than the pit. They attended debates at the 
guild for old students at the College, and spoke now and then. 
Sometimes came a week-end in the country, and whole weeks 
were spent in the country in summer-time. 

Lois was really attached to Katey, and thoroughly felt her 
warmth and kindness and helpfulness; and there was much 
in her life that she was glad of. But there was that which she 
needed deeply, and yet had not. She was often hungry and 
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thirsty for something above and beyond anything that had 
ever come to her: and yet when the consciousness of this was 
with her she was afraid—afraid of discontent, and afraid that 
she had not enough curbed her emotional nature, not enough 
disciplined herself for the doing of whatever was to come to 
her. 

Sometimes there were long talks with Katey, which left her 
as it were stranded ; her who needed the waves to bound under 
her and bear her onward: the waves of the Mighty Ocean, even 
God. 

The spiritual atmosphere Katey was living in was that of 
negation—for vagueness is the death of affirmation ; and souls 
such as Lois’s starve among negatives. And with Katey she 
felt this sense, sometimes very keenly. But she was afraid of 
being emotional, or sentimental. Because the emotional part of 
her or the spiritual side, whichever it be called, was crying 
for food, and sometimes even with a mighty cry, she thought 
that she ought to treat it as once in satire that wisest, tenderest 
fool bade Lear treat his swelling heart. “Down, down!” it 
must be. 

Yes, there are more than one of the kin of him who out of 
that pure love for his horse, buttered his hay !* 

EMILY HICKEY. 


1 King Lear, Act II. Scene 4. 
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Is France still a Catholic Country? 


M. BRIAND, the French Minister of Public Instruction, has 
recently told us in clean-cut terms what his party have been 
aiming at all along in their anti-clerical policy, and how in their 
inner minds they conceive of the results already attained, or in 
the near prospect of attainment. “We have driven Jesus 
Christ from the schools, from the Universities, from the 
hospitals, from the refuges, even from the prisons and the 
lunatic asylums ; we must now drive Him out of France.” Facts 
speak louder than words, and the more observant of us already 
knew that was the real programme of the Bloc. Still, it is an 
advantage to have it thus distinctly formulated, if for no other 
reason, at least for this, that it will tend to enlighten pious 
English Protestants as to the real intentions of those whom they 
have imagined to be in sympathy with themselves. It is not to 
this aspect of the question, however, that we desire to call 
attention now, but to the mystery which not unnaturally 
perplexes English minds, in view of the fact that, this being the 
evident and even the avowed purpose of these Laws of 
Association and of Separation, the country still continues to 
keep in power the party that is responsible for them. Can it 
be true, English people keep asking themselves, that France is 
still a Catholic country, or ought not one rather to infer that 
the Catholics there as here form but a small minority of the 
whole population? How otherwise are we to interpret the 
recent elections, and the increased majority they have given to 
the Bloc ? 

It is a question that we do not ourselves profess to answer, 
nor can we deny that, judged by an English standard of motives 
and methods, the inference so generally drawn does appear to 
follow from the facts. And yet the longer one lives and the 
more one observes, the more one comes to realize how great 
are the psychological differences between country and country, 
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and how hazardous it is to draw conclusions from the known 
connection between thought and action in one nation to the 
connection of thought and action in another. The obvious 
moral is that we should be diffident about our own estimates in 
such matters, and be a little more ready to consider what our 
neighbours say of themselves. 

If we are animated by this spirit, although not altogether 
convinced, we may be impressed by what the Abbé Abt has to 
say on this particular question in the Etudes for October 5. 
His article, entitled “ The Signal Victory of the Bloc,” consists of 
a careful analysis of the statistics of the recent General Election, 
and the conclusions to which, in the judgment of an observant 
Frenchman, they may be taken to point. 

The Left, he says, are jubilant over the results of the 
Elections, and are claiming that the country has thereby shown 
its entire confidence in their persons, and approval of their 
policy and past measures. And, no doubt, if we are to judge 
merely by the size of their Parliamentary majority, the claim 
may appear justified. On the other hand if we estimate this 
victory by the votes given at the urns, though it may still 
remain a victory, its proportions are considerably reduced. To 
take, in the first place, the case of some of the leaders. M. Henri 
Brisson is a veteran among the Lefts, a former Premier, and a 
present President of the Chamber of Deputies, to which latter 
post he has been re-elected by an enormous majority of the 
new Chamber. But in the Fourth circumscription of Marseilles 
he got 500 votes less than at the previous election, and only 
6,140 votes out of the 16,700 names on the register, that is, 
just 35 more than would have condemned him to the uncertainty 
of a second ballot. M. Jaurés, the leader of the Socialists, got 
200 votes less than in 1902, whilst the further transfer of 
120 votes, out of 15,214 names on the register, would have 
given the victory to his opponent. M. Jules Guesde only just 
got in, and would have been defeated by a transference to his 
opponent of 164 votes out of 25,841 names on the register. 
M. Caillaux, the Vice-President of the Republican Democratic 
Alliance, one of those to whose efforts the triumph of the 
Bloc was chiefly due, got 1,200 less votes than in 1902 (12,324 as 
against 13,573) and would have been beaten by the transference 
to his opponent of 54 votes out of 25,030 names on the register. 
In the second place the Abbé Abt takes the official figures for 
the election of 75 Deputies, in which the contest was reduced 
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to a pure issue for or against the Bloc, and in which nevertheless 
the smallness of the majorities for the Bloc candidates is very 
noticeable. If we add them up we find that for all the 75 
constituencies these majorities amount to merely 23,476, a very 
small proportion of the names on the register for those areas, 
which must amount to considerably over 1,000,000. 

These figures are undoubtedly such as to set one thinking, 
but, knowing how statistics lend themselves to misconstruction, 
we are prone to ask ourselves two questions about these in 
particular. Might not a counter-analysis lead to similar results 
if applied to constituencies where the anti-Bloc candidates 
were victorious? M. Abt says No, for the Deputies belonging 
to the Opposition who were returned at the last election were, 
in only a very few cases, returned by small majorities. That, no 
doubt, is of consequence, but at the same time one would have 
liked to have the figures supplied that we might judge for 
ourselves. Again, who, we ask, formed the Opposition in these 
various constituencies? As it is by comparison with the votes 
cast for these that the significance of the votes cast for the Bloc 
candidates is to be estimated, it would seem to be important 
that we should know how far they could be called Catholics, 
especially as M. Abt often refers to individuals among them as 
Liberals, or even Progressists. Presumably he would reply that 
in the elections of last May the issue was between Bloc and 
anti-Bloc, and that even the Catholic votes were cast for the 
latter, as being at least on the side of liberty. We are still, 
however, left in the dark as to the proportion of Catholic to 
purely Liberal votes which went to these anti-Bloc candidates, 
although inasmuch as the subject of inquiry is as to the hold 
Catholicism has on the population of France, it is just that 
which we wish to ascertain. 

This notwithstanding, M. Abt may fairly claim to have 
shown that the Bloc majority is not as imposing in reality as 
might appear on the surface, and there are other circumstances 
which contribute to reduce its significance yet more. From the 
latest statistics it appears that there are in the country at least 
625,000 persons in State employment ; and, as the Deputies to 
the Chamber number 575, there must be about 1,000 of these 
State employés to each electoral circumscription. “ Now, it may 
be taken as an axiom that the State employé in his vote 
represents the opinion of the Government in power, and not 
simply, freely, and spontaneously the opinion of the country. 
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For he is morally compelled to vote in the way which will 
please his superiors who pay him, and will continue or withdraw 
their patronage according to the votes he casts, votes which are 
always known to them. Accordingly, to judge of the true feeling 
of the country as expressed by votes freely and sincerely given, 
it would be reasonable to deduct, mentally, a thousand votes from 
the number recorded for the Government candidate of each 
circumscription—which, if it had been done, would have played 
sad havoc with their majority.” 

And again, the number of abstentions must be taken into 
account, as these, which are always in considerable number, 
were especially so in the election of last May. In fact, out of 
11,166,012 registered electors, 2,462,000 abstained from recording 
their votes, or, nearly one in five. If indeed it could be assumed 
that abstentions were due mainly to want of interest in politics, 
and were likely to be in the same proportion on either side, 
their significance, from the point of view with which we are 
concerned, would be inconsiderable. But “it is vastly more 
probable that it is not the electors, gained over to the ideas of 
the sectaries and sympathizing with our present rulers, who 
abstain from recording their votes. There is everything to 
induce, and even to constrain and assist these to go to the 
urns. Nor can there be any doubt that the mass of the 
abstentionists—a million and a half, perhaps, out of two millions 
—consists of persons who fear lest they should compromise 
themselves if by their votes they were to disclose their hostility 
to the Government policy, and who are at all events in no way 
disposed to approve of it.” 

And then, lastly, before we can judge of the feeling of the 
country from the votes cast at a general election, we must 
bear in mind the means by which the Government of the day 
in a country like France is able to exercise undue influence on 
the electors—official pressure applied in the most shameless way, 
the probability of pensions and decorations for various classes 
of persons. paraded in the official gazette a few weeks before 
the elections, which are in reality nothing less than hush-money, 
or bribes for votes ; and then, to crown all, the famous device 
of announcing a monarchico-anarchist plot to make a sensa- 
tion for the moment—a plot which, if it existed, must have 
been highly criminal, but was forgotten entirely the moment 
the election was over. 
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Saint “‘E Spedito.”’ 


We shall not be suspected, it is to be hoped, of holding a 
brief for the cu/tus of St. Expeditus if we venture to point out 
that a story recently told about this devotion in the Fortnightly 
Review, while doing great credit to the imagination of the 
person who invented it, is absolutely without foundation in fact. 
St. Expeditus no doubt is a very obscure Saint, but even he 
may have his feelings. In any case there seems no sufficient 
reason why he should be made more ridiculous than the nature 
of the case demands. Now this is the story as Father Taunton 
has told it for the amusement of his non-Catholic and anti- 
Catholic readers. 


We have in our times an example how these legends first begin. 
On the Continent there has lately sprung up a very popular devotion 
to a St. Expeditus. I give the story as I have heard it, and J believe in 
substance it is correct. Some nuns in Paris, after beautifying their 
chapel, sent to Rome for the body of a martyr from the catacombs. 
In due course there arrived a box containing a corpo santo, together 
with a paper “ Sfedito such a day.” From this it was at once concluded 
that the relics were those of the great and glorious martyr St. Expeditus ; 
though who he precisely might be, no one could say. So a letter was 
sent to a well-known authority in Rome asking for details of the life 
of the martyr St. Expeditus, whose body had just been sent from that 
city. 

We need not quote the rest at length. Father Taunton goes on 
to detail how the learned man thus consulted hummed and hawed 
and rubbed his spectacles. At last he hunted up the matter in his 
books, but could only discover “an obscure reference to some 
martyrs at Mitelene (s7c) in Armenia.” He replied, therefore, 
that there must be some mistake, for it was not easy to explain 
how the body of “the possible martyr of Mitelene” should be 
found in the catacombs at Rome. But the nuns had fallen in love 
with the Saint. They thought that his name promised expedition 
in all that was committed to his care. He was turned into a 
soldier,an officer of the Thundering Legion. A statue and a picture 
were invented for him, in which he was represented as trampling 
on a crow—the crow (with its caw saying cras, cras) being the 
recognized symbol of procrastination.” 

! Italics ours. 

2 See the article on ‘* Archeology and Infallibility” by Father Ethelred Taunton 
in the Fortnightly Review, October, 1906, p. 705. 
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Naturally, such a story, set afloat, or at least circulated, under 
orthodox clerical auspices does not stop there, and thus we find 
the following echo of it inserted, no doubt with the best 
intentions in the world, in that popular organ, the Dazly Mirror, 
in its issue for October 23rd. 


The story told by Father Taunton in the Fortnightly Review and 
repeated by the Z7ibune recently, about the origin and history of a 
saint called San Espedito, whose memory is still honoured in certain 
parts of Italy, ought to be completed by the statement that this 
particular saint (who never existed) has been decanonized by the 
Vatican—or at least the canonization of him has been officially 
disapproved. The story of the bogus saint is the permanent delight 
of the anti-clericals in Italy. He was created by a party of French 
nuns, who received for their convent a box containing the bones of a 
martyr from the Roman catacombs, and on the box were the Italian 
words, ‘‘é spedito,” followed by a date. 


The French nuns, not knowing that “é spedito” meant “ sent off,” 
or that the superscription referred only to the postage, immediately 
invented Espedito as the name of their martyr. The Saint’s legend 
grew and flourished, and to this day in many Italian churches you may 
see altars dedicated to him. There is one, for instance, in the Church 
of the Apostles in Florence—an altar adorned with a picture of this 
holy man who never existed, and dedicated, in point of fact, to the 
post-office ! 





Now, whatever may be said of the modernity of recent 
developments of the cu/tus of St. Expeditus, or of the extremely 
hazy character of his connection with Armenia and the 
Thundering Legion, the story of this Post Office canonization 
of a corpo santo in modern times is a pure invention. To begin 
with, there is a well-known work of Father Charles Cahier, 
Charactéristiques des Saints dans f Art Populaire, a dissertation 
on Saints and their emblems, published in Paris in 1867, which 
under the word corbeau,' devotes a paragraph of some length to 
St. Expeditus. The picture which it describes, is exactly 
similar to that mentioned above, but Father Cahier, in 1867, 
was evidently of opinion that the devotion he alludes to had no 
vogue in France. The pictures he had seen were of German 
origin, and had inscriptions in German. I may notice that one 
such German engraving is reproduced in the Folk Lore journal 
Mélusine for 1899.2 This evidence of Father Cahier at once 
takes us back forty years, and transfers the scene of the 

? Vol. i. 256. 2 Vol. ix. p. 174. 
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manufacture of the myth from French to German soil. The 
devotion which he describes is identical with that which has 
become prevalent of late years, and he frankly states that the 
notion that St. Expeditus was the patron of despatch, was due 
to a calembour, a play upon words, suggested by the name. 
How this particular cu/tus established itself in Germany we are 
not prepared to explain. But one fact is certain, namely, that 
in Naples, and more particularly at Acireale in Sicily, the 
devotion existed more than a hundred years ago. The whole 
subject has recently been discussed in two articles in the 
Civilta Cattolica We do not by any means follow the 
author of these papers in the deductions he seeks to draw 
from sundry ancient Martyrologia concerning the historical 
character of the Saint and his connection with Melitene 
(not, face Father Taunton, Mitelene!), but it is certain that a 
St. Expeditus, martyr of Armenia, mentioned in the Martyrologia 
on April 19th, was in 1781 chosen patron of the town of Acireale, 
that a statue, representing a soldier with a palm branch, was 
carved in his honour, which statue is still preserved there, and 
that his festa was kept every year on April 19th, with the 
rejoicings common in such cases. What is still more to the point 
the same article reproduces two eighteenth century engravings, 
the early date of which is obvious at a glance. At the foot of one 
we read the words S. EXPEDITUS MARTYR, NEGOTIORUM ET 
EXPEDITIONUM PATRONUS. It is certainly older than 1780. 
The Saint is represented as a soldier, he has beneath his feet 
the crow or raven, with the words cras, cras, issuing from its 
beak, and an inscription below mentions that he was martyred 
at Melitene in Armenia and that his feast is kept on April 19th. 
The other picture preserves the same emblems and states 
that the Saint was specially venerated in the Church of Acireale. 
There is also evidence which suggests that this cudtus of 
St. Expeditus was introduced by a guild of merchants of Messina. 
Beyond these facts we do not care to go. They do not in the 
least invalidate the presumption that the functions ascribed 
to the Saint were derived solely from his name and that the 
devotion is relatively a modern one. But they completely 
explode the story of the Post Office canonization for which 
Father Taunton has pledged his credit, and with which, in chorus 
with the anti-Catholic Italian press, he has regaled the readers 


of the Fortnightly Review. 
5. T. 


1 December, 1905. 














Reviews. 
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I.—LORD ACTON AND HIS CIRCLE.! 


WHATEVER view may be taken of Lord Acton’s orthodoxy 
or lack of orthodoxy, of the services he has performed or the 
stumbling blocks he has created for his fellow-Catholics in 
England, we do not think that any one can regret the publica- 
tion of the letters which are included in Abbot Gasquet’s 
handsome volume. Once it is clearly understood what these 
letters precisely represent and what exact period they cover in 
the process of the writer’s mental development—highly gifted 
and religious-minded as he pre-eminently was—we can settle 
ourselves down to a very thorough enjoyment of the situation 
which they depict. We are assisting at the first stirrings in 
this country of a very mighty movement, a movement of which 
we all now understand the importance and of which no one 
can yet clearly foresee the issue. The challenge which critical 
scholarship had thrown down to dogmatism was just beginning 
to make itself felt within the Catholic Church at the period 
when these letters were written, and Lord Acton, as editor or 
leading contributor to what was probably the most advanced 
of the distinctively Catholic journals in Europe, occupied a 
unique position, which while beset with difficulties was also 
one of great importance and responsibility. The impression 
left by this correspondence of the young editor—he was only 
thirty when the Home and Foreign Review came to an end— 
is decidedly a favourable one. In themselves the letters are 
not always particularly interesting. A considerable number are 
mere business communications dealing summarily with so large 
a variety of disconnected subjects that the ordinary reader has 
no temptation to do more than skim the contents. But the 
revelation of Lord Acton’s attitude to deeper questions, his 
judgments of his more prominent Catholic contemporaries, his 
political sympathies, and to some extent the inner workings of 
his conduct of the Review, are all matters upon which an 


1 Lord Acton and his Circle. Edited by Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. London: 
Burns and Oates, 1906. 
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intelligent Catholic reader feels curiosity. It has come about 
partly as the result of a certain amount of friction between the 
Rambler and the English episcopate, partly from the fact that 
Lord Acton’s attitude at the time of the Vatican Council has 
coloured the medium through which his early career has been 
viewed, that an impression of theological unsoundness has long 
attached to Acton’s editorship of the two Catholic journals with 
which he was connected. If we may accept this collection of 
letters as the full and unmutilated revelation of the inter- 
course kept up between him and his most trusted coadjutor 
(Mr. Richard Simpson), any doubt that may have been felt 
as to the sincerity of Acton’s devotion to the Catholic Church 
during the period of his editorship, is now set at rest. Upon 
the evidence before us the following passage in Abbot Gasquet’s 
discriminating Preface seems to us fully justified : 


One feature in these letters, which will probably seem strange to 
those who have been accustomed to see illustrated in Acton a spirit 
of aggression against ecclesiastical authority, is the manifestation of 
his desire to avoid quarrels and to soften any expressions likely to give 
offence. He even wished to abstain altogether from the publication of 
letters and articles likely to be misunderstood by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and he agreed with Newman as to the necessity of avoiding 
theological subjects. Writing to Simpson in August, 1859, he speaks 
of a “proposed letter on the composition of the Catholic body,” and 
urges that it should be “gently done,” and in several places in these 
letters this same spirit is clearly manifested. 


We may even go further than Abbot Gasquet, and say that 
it is sometimes impossible not to feel sympathy with Lord 
Acton in the resistance he encountered, and in the obloquy which 
he incurred in urging certain contentions against the position of 
extremists on the other side which would now be regarded 
as far from startling or revolutionary. The world perhaps was 
not quite ripe for these ideas then, but so long as the tone of 
the remonstrance was respectful, it is hard to deny in the light 
of subsequent developments that it was better to say these 
things than to leave them unsaid. We might illustrate what we 
mean by the contents of the letter on scholarship and theology, 
printed on pp. 54—57 of the volume before us. But here 
a doubt comes in which we cannot but think that Abbot 
Gasquet would have done well to remove by some clear state- 
ment in his Preface. What is the precise use which the editor 
has made of the materials entrusted to him? The letter we have 
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just referred to contains several indications of passages omitted. 
It is natural to ask why these passages are excised. So many 
trivial details are included in many of the other letters, that the 
irrelevance or lack of interest of the omitted matter can hardly 
be thought to supply an adequate motive, and indeed the context 
seems to exclude the possibility of anything but a serious 
expression of opinion on a weighty subject. No doubt considera- 
tion for the feelings of living persons may very rightly have 
induced Abbot Gasquet to suppress certain passages, but we think 
we might fairly ask the editor to give his readers some indication 
of the principles which have guided him in these castrations- 
Supposing, to put a practical case, Abbot Gasquet had met in 
these documents a passage in which Lord Acton broke out, as 
he did later in writing to Gladstone and to Mrs. Drew, into rather 
unpleasant abuse of Newman, would the editor have considered 
that this would give pain to Catholic readers, and have sup- 
pressed the offending words? Again, if passages are omitted, 
may not also whole letters have been excluded, or at any rate 
be represented in the volume before us by their more trivial 
portions? It is the lack of any answer to questions such as 
these, and the complete absence of all but the briefest reference 
to the period of the Vatican Council, and to the Drew Letters, 
which make Abbot Gasquet’s methods of editing seem to us 
somewhat unsatisfactory. Surely it would have been wiser to 
take the reader into full confidence, and to admit frankly the 
difficulty which the publication of the Drew Letters has caused. 

As to the material reproduction of Lord Acton’s corres- 
pondence, we cannot speak altogether favourably. There are 
a good many names misprinted, some of them quite familiar 
ones. For example, the name of the historian Gieseler is 
correctly given on p.180, but on p.27 it appears as Greseler, 
and on pp. 173 and 214 as Giesler. The well-known critic 
Scherer appears on p. 304 as Scheret, Mignet on p. 157 as 
Mignot, Piron as Pirou, Philaréte Chasles as Charles, de Lian- 
court as Lincourt, Fievée as Fierée, &c., while the Jesuit Father 
Boero’s name is printed half-a-dozen times over as Bolto. 
However, such names are very numerous, and it is obvious 
that minor blemishes of this kind do not in any way impair the 
substantial interest of what, when all deductions are made, 


remains beyond question a most acceptable volume. 
H. T. 
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2.—THE HISTORY OF POSITIVE THEOLOGY.! 

M. Turmel’s History of Positive Theology belongs to the 
Bibliotheque de la Théologie Historique which is being brought out 
under the auspices of the Institut Catholique de Paris. An 
earlier volume in the same series was reviewed by us last year, 
and was on Positive Theology in all its branches, from its origin 
to the Council of Trent. To embrace so much in a single octavo 
volume of some four hundred pages, and to do it satisfactorily, 
was a remarkable feat, which the author found he could not 
repeat in the volume now before us. In this latter, though 
he has kept to the whole period from Trent to the Vatican, 
he has been obliged to take account of two doctrines only, 
those of the Rule of Faith and of Papal Supremacy. As 
regards method, it should be observed that he treats of positive 
theology only, not of speculative theology, that is, of the 
theology of proofs from Scripture and Tradition, not of the 
endeavour to think out the full purport and implications of 
the various dogmas and fuse them into a complete system. 
That is his choice, and, if it confines him to an aspect of 
theology which is of less intrinsic interest, it is none the less 
a work of necessity and not without an interest of its own. 

In the pre-Tridentine period, the Church’s doctrines con- 
cerning the Rule of Faith and the Papacy, being universally 
admitted, were passed over altogether, or only incidentally con- 
sidered, by the theologians. From the time of the Reformation 
onward they were the doctrines most disputed of all, and it 
became necessary to elaborate a whole system of proofs to 
vindicate their character against the Protestant attacks. Such 
a process of elaboration was necessarily gradual and progressive. 
The earlier writers brought together the arguments which 
occurred to them; and subsequent writers, one after another, 
added new arguments to the store, or imparted greater accuracy 
or force of presentation to those already in the field, or saw the 
need of discarding such as were discovered to be unsound. And 
it is in the tracing and recording these stages of advance towards 
a satisfactory body of proofs that the present volume is engaged. 

What comes out most strikingly in the inquiry is the 
crowning position occupied by one or two writers on. either 
side. On the Protestant side Luther and Calvin brought 


1 Histoire de la Théologie Positive du Concile de Trent au Concile du Vatican. 
Par Joseph Turmel. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne et Cie., 1906. 
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together a provision of texts, supposed to tell against the 
authority of oral tradition, which has not been sensibly 
augmented by any of their controversial successors, and the 
same is to be said in regard to the impeachment of Papal 
Supremacy, by the Magdeburg Centuriators, Mark Antony de 
Dominis, Richer and Launoi. Those who came after them, 
though so many in number, practically did nothing more than 
repeat and refurbish what they had borrowed from these few 
leaders. On the Catholic side it is Bellarmine who towers as 
a giant over all the rest, so much so that his book of Contro- 
versies is for the theologian what the line of watershed is for 
the geographer, “the history of Positive Theology, since Leo X., 
presenting itself under two aspects, according as it is studied 
before or after the time of Bellarmine.” Still, if the chief, he has 
not been the only leader in the field of post-Tridentine contro- 
versy, and the author singles out Canisius, Melchior Cano, 
Sander, Stapleton from among his predecessors, and Du Perron, 
Lupus, Zaccaria, the Ballerini and a few others, as writers who 
have contributed valuable original work. 

These indications will enable readers to perceive what is the 
peculiar scope of this History, and how it enables a theological 
student to see at a glance how the arguments in which he is 
interested have stood the test of a penetrative and long- 
continued criticism and investigation. But it is necessary to 
warn him, as does M. Turmel, that in the most recent period, 
from the Vatican Council to the present day, the whole subject 
has been subjected to a much more searching examination, 
and the controversies connected with it have been in many 


respects transformed. 


3.-—THE CHURCH AND SCIENCE! 

The idea that the Church is both by the nature of things, 
and as an obvious matter of fact, the sworn foe of “ Science,” 
is so confidently entertained, and as a rule with such un- 
scientific lack of inquiry, that it will no doubt hold the field 
for many a day to come. Still, there will doubtless be some 
who would like to know upon what grounds it rests, and to 
such we may cordially recommend the excellent little book of 

1 Catholic Churchmen in Science: Sketches of the lives of Catholic Ecclesiastics 
who were among the great founders in Science. By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., 
LL.D. Philadelphia: American Ecclesiastical Review, the Dolphin Press, 1906. 
One dollar net. 
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Dr. Walsh. In it are marshalled some object-lessons for the 
consideration of such as are disposed to credit the anti-scientific 
bigotry of the Church—namely, Copernicus himself who, if not 
a priest, was certainly a Canon, as well as a most devout 
Catholic and client of our Lady; Basil Valentine, a Benedictine 
monk, “the last of the alchemists and first of the chemists ;” 
Thomas Linacre, the eminent physician and founder of our 
Royal College of Physicians, who became a priest in his later 
days, and closed his life not long before the religious revolt of 
Henry VIII.; Athanasius Kircher, the Jesuit astronomer, 
physicist, mathematician, and orientalist, who in great measure 
opened up the field of magnetism, and, according to Professor 
Tyndall, anticipated the discovery of the germ-origin of 
epidemic disease ; Nicolas Stensen, first a Lutheran physician, 
still famous for his anatomical discoveries, afterwards the father 
of modern geology, who ended his life as a Catholic Bishop ; 
Abbé Haiiy, the father of crystallography ; lastly, Gregor 
Johann Mendel, the Augustinian Abbot, whose observations 
and experiments have in our own day so profoundly affected 
current doctrines of heredity. 

Dr. Walsh has undoubtedly done his work well, and produced 
a little book which should prove most useful. He has studied 
his subject with care and intelligence ; whatever he advances 
is ben documenté,; there is a marked absence of controversial 
eagerness to score against antagonists, and a moderation of 
tone which wins confidence; and he gives in each case a clear 
and adequate account of what those about whom he writes really 
accomplished. 

He is at his best when he has to treat of matters connected 
with his own profession of medicine, but he has evidently taken 
pains to be exact and correct in regard of other branches of 
science. In the case of Mendel’s discoveries, however, his 
language is rather misleading, for he speaks as if the Abbot 
had thrown light upon the origin of species, whereas it was only 
with varieties of the same species that he experimented, or 
indeed could experiment, for between species he could not have 
obtained hybrids fertile zzter se, as his investigations required. 
Nor is it scientifically correct to say that he crossed peas “of 
with others “of a yellow colour,” for it was 


’ 


a green colour’ 
not the peas themselves, but their seed albumen, that so differed, 
and the distinction is important. 

A few points may be noted which should be corrected in 
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another edition, which will soon, we hope, be called for. On 
page I11, a whole line has been omitted, and instead that 
which should follow is printed twice. The biographer of 
Linacre, repeatedly described as “ Dr. Johnson,” is not the great 
Samuel, by whom the title is now monopolized, but John 
Noble Johnson, M.D., a writer far less familiar to modern 
readers. Professor Weismann is invariably called “Weissmann,” 
an error not unfrequent, but none the less an error. Finally, 
it undoubtedly jars on the ear, on this side of the Atlantic 
at least, to find priests, and even bishops, continually spoken of 
as “clergymen.” 


4.—FOR FAITH AND SCIENCE! 

For Faith and Science is one of the many books written by 
Anglican clergymen “for believers who are beginning to fear 
that the researches of science may compel them as honest men 
to give up their most cherished convictions.” With the spirit 
in which the author writes we have nothing but sympathy, for it 
is that of one who desires to be scrupulously honest in his 
attitude towards the claims of science, and yet is intimately 
persuaded that there is a reality in faith, which, if more obscure 
than science in its deliverances, is yet able to give us a safe 
assurance of infinite importance to our lives. As he himself 
expresses it in the form of a striking comparison, 


We often hear of the light of science. It is, indeed, like the light 
of day. By day we see all things around us clear and distinct ; the 
whole world seems to lie about us, visible, definite, intelligible. Then 
night falls, this world becomes indistinct, dim, incomprehensible ; but 
yet far beyond it we get glimpses of the infinite universe, compared 
with which this world of ours is but an atom. So is it with the dim 
religious light of faith. If it cannot give us always a distinct vision of 
the things that are seen, yet it enables us to discern, however feebly yet, 


the things that are infinite, unseen, eternal. 


At the same time one cannot but feel that this well-meant 
endeavour to remove difficulties from the believer’s path is likely 
to fail of its purpose. The author surrenders too much, and his 
reasoning is too tentative, not to create in the mass of minds the 
impression that science has indeed succeeded in thoroughly 


1 For Faith and Science. By F. H. Woods, B.D., some time Theological 
Lecturer at St. John’s College, Oxford. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 1906. 
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undermining the foundations of faith. The best part of his 
book is perhaps that which investigates the question, “Why do 
I believe?” “A thoroughly thoughtful and well-informed 
believer,” he argues, could, if asked this question, reply, “in 
the first instance it was because I was so taught by parents, 
religious books, and other influences of the kind.” But by these 
teachers he was taught to associate religious truth with the 
Bible, and yet, as he grew older, he came to realize that the 
Bible was not true in all it said. This led him to discriminate 
between some portions of the Bible and others, to disregard some 
as due to the inferior stage of progressive morality in which the 
writers lived and moved, and to embrace others as attaining to 
the higher standard of Christian morality. But to discriminate 
thus was to refer all to some independent and ultimate test, and 
this on further self-analysis was discovered to be the inner 
religious consciousness. 


Whatever and however I may have been taught as a child, these 
three great realities have become impressed upon me. (1) God; (2) the 
soul; (3) the knowledge of right and wrong. Though as a fact I was 
taught these things from without, they made an appeal to something 
within me, and they justified themselves by so doing. 


The reader is then told to ask himself what grounds he has 
for attributing objective reality to these deliverances of the inner 
religious consciousness, and is invited to find it in the analogy 
between this religious instinct and the zxsthetic instinct. The 
latter discriminates between different collocations of form or 
colour, or different combinations of sound, pronouncing some 
to be harmonious and beautiful, others discordant and disagree- 
able, and these pronouncements are afterwards discovered to 
correspond with definite scientific facts. Moreover, it is found 
that the instinct impelling us to approve of the objectively 
harmonious, and disapprove of the objectively discordant, is 
practically universal in the human race, but yet is susceptible of 
development, and depends for its due development on oppor- 
tunities of sound cultivation quickened by the sense of need. 
So, too, it is to be presumed that the religious faculty is a 
practically universal instinct but needs development by training 
and education of different kinds, and this training “tends to 
bring the religious faculty into harmony with great truths which 
exist independently of the belief, and are not in any sense the 
consequence of it.” The contributory factors to this develop- 
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ment of the religious instinct are assigned as consisting of the 
efforts of free will, the power over the soul of divine grace, 
religious experience, the influence of the faith of others, the 
study of the natural world, and of the action of Divine 
Providence in history. 

We should not ourselves describe the process of the mind 
altogether in this way, but the action of the religious instinct 
and religious experience have doubtless an important function in 
creating belief. Still, when we carry our inquiry beyond the 
stage at which the author stops, the difficulty of seeing why 
we should trust this religious instinct is found to remain. It 
tells for the validity of the zxsthetic instinct, no doubt, that its 
pronouncements accord with certain mathematical and physical 
laws, and to that extent it may tell for the validity of the 
religious instinct that the beliefs to which it impels—God, the 
Soul, and Immortality—are found to tend to the happiness of 
life, and the amelioration of human conditions. But the reason- 
ing, if it stops here, does not establish more than that the two 
instincts have their mathematic and social values; and if we 
wish to carry it on till it can give us an assurance not merely 
that these beliefs are thus advantageous, but that they are 
based on the objective existence of realities which we cannot 
verify by any purely experimental verifications, we must carry 
it into some other and more metaphysical field of conception. In 
short, we cannot ultimately obtain the assurance we need unless 
we have recourse to the arguments from the various kinds of 
causality—stated, however, in a form much more careful and 
cogent than the author, to judge from his occasional allusions 
to it, has had before his mind. 

The third part of For Faith and Science is on the influence 
which scientific results and scientific method have had in casting 
suspicion on the old orthodox beliefs in the Bible, in Providence, 
in Christian doctrines, in the efficacy of the teleological 
argument, in the nature of sin, in immortality. Of this part 
all one can say is that it contains up and down some useful 
observations, but that the grasp of the orthodox doctrine is, from 
our Catholic point of view, but partial and inaccurate, and that 
the criticism is altogether too slender. What, for instance, are 
we to say of a writer who thinks himself to be correctly 
describing the orthodox conception of a spiritual soul as being 
that of “a sort of aerialized, diaphanous body, capable of 
becoming visible only under certain conditions”? 
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5.-—THE RELIGION OF OUR FOREFATHERS.! 


In two previous little publications, The Fazth of Old England, 
and Zhe Old Religion, Father Hornyold sought to provide the 
ordinary plain reader with an account, free from technicalities 
and minutie, of the Church of England as she was in pre- 
Reformation times. Zhe Religion of our Forefathers is on the 
same lines, but differs from the others, in touching on more 
subjects, in enlarging its array of facts, and in covering a longer 
period. It is in nine divisions, of which the first is on the 
Church of the First Four Centuries, and the others in order on 
the Early British Church, the Church of England before 1534, 
How the Church of England became Protestant, The Uprooting 
of the Old Religion, The Sacraments of the Church, Catholic 
Doctrine and Practices, The Church in England Past and 
Present, and Anglican Orders. Of these, the first seven are 
bound together into a sixpenny tract, and the last two are 
published separately as penny tracts. Readers familiar with 
Father Hornyold’s style know how effectively he can present 
his arguments, and will not find that he has fallen off in this 
respect. He has evidently taken special pains with the chapters 
on the early British Church. That is always a difficult subject, 
the sources being here so limited in number, and mostly of 
a kind in which one would not expect to find many formal 
doctrinal statements. In particular is this the case with the 
doctrine of Papal Supremacy, and accordingly the proof that 
the doctrine was held by the British Church to lie at the roots 
of Church Organization is necessarily mainly inferential and 
drawn from the symptoms of this belief; as from the inter- 
communion with continental Catholicism then prevailing, the 
special reverence felt for the Holy See, and the many pilgrimages 
to the tombs of the Apostles. Estimating from this standpoint 
the multitude of facts submitted by Father Hornyold, one 
cannot but recognize, even if it should be that some of his many 
citations could not pass through the fire of an exacting criticism, 
that he does place it beyond doubt that the British Church was 
Catholic in the full sense in which the term was understood in 
the Middle Ages, or is understood in the present day. 

Of the other chapters we may call attention especially to 


1 The Religion of our Forefathers. By the Rev. Vincent Hornyold. London: 
Burns and Oates. 
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How the Church of England became Protestant, and the Uprooting 
of the Old Religion in England. These will be of much use in 
illustrating the important truth that, as Cardinal Manning used 
to say, the English people did not give up the Catholic Faith 
but were robbed of it; and in showing, what few people are 
really aware of, how cruel and prolonged was the persecution 
under which the residue of faithful Catholics had to live until 
comparatively recent times. The story of this long persecution 
directed against the Catholics suggested to the writer the 
need of saying something about the counter-persecution in the 
reign of Mary. His observations here are on the right lines, 
but the distinction between the two persecutions might have 
been put more forcibly. To judge rightly of the Marian 
persecution, one must bear in mind the extent to which the 
public feeling of the whole people had been outraged by the 
fearful excesses of Protestant fanatics during a period culmi- 
nating in the previous reign; and how these fanatics had 
endeavoured to suppress the religion of a united Christendom 
which for a millennium and a half none had thought of 
disbelieving, and had persecuted its adherents, torn down 
their sanctuaries, and made ridicule of the most sacred objects 
of their worship and veneration. One must bear in mind 
too that even then, when a Catholic sovereign was on the 
throne, these fanatics were still persistent in their rage against 
Catholic worship, and were striving their best to render 
it impossible ; and that it was in fact a brutal attempt to upset 
the chalice whilst Mass was going on, which first occasioned 
the transition from the two years’ period of Marian toleration 
to the four years’ period of Marian persecution. On the other 
hand, the persecutions directed against the Catholics lasted 
during a period not of four years, but of two centuries and a 
half, and were directed against a harmless race of people whose 
one demand was to be allowed to continue in the practice of 
their ancient religion. However, in thus reflecting on the aggra- 
vating or extenuating causes of former persecutions, let us 
always remember that the present generations on neither side 
are responsible for the doings of generations long since passed 
away, and that a more tolerant disposition is now happily 
prevalent. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


UNDER the title Reguzescat in pace (Burns and Oates) Father 
Gavin has published his discourse in Farm Street Church on 
occasion of the funeral of Father Peter Gallwey. It is 
a monument singularly appropriate to such a man, at once 
pointing the lessons to be gathered from so devoted, strenuous, 
and saintly a life, wholly given for so long a term of years to 
labour in God’s service, and at the same time earnestly urging 
the duty of extending to him beyond the grave that charity 
which binds together the faithful still on earth and those whom 
we lovingly style the Holy Souls. Could Father Gallwey have 
spoken for himself there is nothing assuredly for which he would 
more fervently have pleaded, and all who loved and revered him 
must be grateful that this appeal on his behalf should have been 
made with so much feeling and eloquence. 

The Voyage of the Pax (Burns and Oates), by Dom Bede 
Camm, O.S.B., is a clever and graceful allegory to inculcate the 
advantages of religious life in the Order of St. Benedict, and 
the spirit in which it should be embraced by the young aspirant. 
It was originally composed for the sake of some boys at 
Erdington Abbey who were preparing themselves for the 
Noviciate. 

A Compendium of the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (Thomas Baker) is the translation, revised by Father 
Wilfrid Lescher, O.P., of a compendium of the Summa written 
in the sixteenth century by Berardus Bonjoannes. The Summa 
Theologica is above all commendation, but the translator justly 
thinks that “its acceptance by the Church, as the mind-language 
best suited to the expression of religious dogma, should induce 
seekers for truth to make themselves so far acquainted with it 
as to understand, at least, what the Christian Church really 
believes and teaches, before rejecting it as inconsistent with 
modern science or their own spiritual needs.” It is to facilitate 
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such an understanding that he offers this translation, which so 
far is of the Pars Prima only, and we can bear testimony that 
the translation, in spite of the difficulty of the subject, is a real 
success, accurate and yet not wooden. An Introduction and 
an Appendix explaining some fundamental scholastic terms, are 
contributed by Mgr. Carlo Falcini, Vicar-General of Fiesole. 

A Garland of Everlasting Flowers (Washbourne) is by 
Mrs. Innes-Brown, whom some of our younger readers may 
remember as the authoress of Three Daughters of the United 
Kingdom. It isa really pretty story of what one heroic child, 
quite a poor girl, can do in spite of the greatest difficulties, to 
bless, and cheer, and restore the spiritual lives of others, by 
simple rectitude and unselfish generosity. It is sure, and 
deservedly, to be a favourite in convent schools. 

A Little Book of the Inner Life (Sands and Co.) is published 
from a manuscript in the possession of a Benedictine convent 
in England. It is by “a monk of the old school.” It is a tiny 
little book for spiritual reading in two parts, of which the first 
is on the inner life generally, and the second on prayer. It 
is recommended in a short Preface as breathing “a spirit of 
breadth and liberty, that is the Catholic spirit,” which was 
“eminently the badge of the old Benedictine ascetics.” Messrs. 
Sands also send a brief Life of Robert Southwell, S./., Priest and 
Poet, compiled mainly from the documents in Brother Foley’s 
Records of the English Province. 

Messrs. Herder (Freiburg im Breisgau) send an editio altera 
emendata of Father Theodore Meyer, S.J.’s /ustitutiones Juris 
Naturalis, Part I. Messrs. Benziger send 7he Bread of Life, 
by the Rev. F. Willam, a prayer-book containing “thirty-two 
Devotions for Holy Communion ;” More Five o'clock Stories, 
by a Religious of the Holy Child; and Zhe Other Miss Lisle, 
a story by M.C. Martin. Messrs. Whittaker (of New York) 
send Briefs for our Times, by Father Morgan Sheedy, a collec- 
tion of papers on such topics as the Value of Self-control, 
Money Mad, Our Weaker Brethren, Social Unrest, Christianity 
without Christ, An Ugly Vice. They are certainly fresh and 
practical, and indeed pungent, specimens of straight talking. 

The Catechism Simply Explained for Children (Art and 
Book Co.), by Canon Cafferata, is a capital little book which 
mothers and instructors of small children will be glad to hear 
of, and which will be of great use to them. 
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I1—MAGAZINES. 

Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. (1906, IV.) 

The Controversy between the Catholic and Greek Theologians 
upon the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. /. Kern. God 
and Christ the Redeemer. /. Stufler. The dogmatic 
value of the decrees of the Second Council of Orange. 
J. Ernst. The truth of the Biblical Record in the idea 
of the early Church. G. Dorsch. The genuineness of 
the Epistle of Jude and the Second Epistle of Peter. 
F. Mater. Reviews, &c. 

REVUE BENEDICTINE. (1906, IV.) 

The Council of Cologne and the Second Council of Toledo. 
H. Quentin. The Liturgy of Ravenna and St. Peter 
Chrysologus. /. Cabro/. Frederick Archbishop of Tyre, 
1153—1164. U. Berliére. The Manuscript Collections of 
Agostino Trivultio. R. Ance/. Reviews, &c. 


REVUE PRATIQUE D’APOLOGETIQUE. (October 1 and 15.) 
The Gospel of the Infancy. 7. Durand. Mer. d’Hulst and his 


Philosophy of Apologetics. A. Laudrillart. The stories 

of the Bible—Abraham and his Family. WH. Lesétre. 

Reviews of Historical Literature. /.Guzraud. Reviews, &c. 
STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (October.) 

The Pilgrimage to Loreto. 5S. Bezssel, The Mystic Cults of 
Heathendom at the time of the foundation of Christianity. 
J. Blitzer. The Formation of the Will. 47. Meschler. 
The Emancipation of Negroes in Brazil. C. Schlits. 
Women’s Novels. A. Stockmann. Reviews, &c. 

LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (October 6 and 20.) 

The Encyclical “ Pieni l’animo.” The German Catholic Congress 
at Essen. The French Episcopate and Cultual Associa- 
tions. The Treasure of the Sancta Sanctorum. Public 
Works at Rome during the Napoleonic Epoch. F.d’Ovidio 
and Dante’s Conception of Purgatory. The Corres- 
pondence of B. Peter Canisius. Reviews, &c. 

RAZON Y FE. (October.) 

Anticlerical Democracy and the hierarchic Constitution of the 
Church. ZL. Murillo. The Royal Order in Council on 
Civil Matrimony. V. Minteguiaga. A Miracle of Our 
Lady of Sorrows. ZL. Sanvincente. The Strikes at Bilbao 
and their Lessons. V. Noguer. Reviews, &c. 





